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SOME LEADING FEATURES OF THE SERIES. 


The primary aim of the Series is.to supply cheap, attractive, 
and practical editions of the mcre ordinary school classics. 
Introductions are short and interesting, containing (c) a life of 
the author ; (2) some account of his works generally; and (c) a notice of 
the special work under treatment. 

Text.—A sound text is given in every case, but textual criticism 
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Notes are as brief as is consistent with the proper elucidation of 
the text. In this respect the practical aim of the Series as Schocl 
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Appreciation of Contents.—To this end careful attention has 
been paid to typographical arrangements. Marginal analyses have been 
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what has been read—e.g., tabulation of similes in Vergil, of military 
terms in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 


Realisation of Greek and Roman Life.—The publishers have 
endeavoured to make this a special feature of the Series by numerous 
maps, plans, and illustrations (both plain and coloured), from the best 
German snd other sources. 


General.—Pract’cal hints on trans!ation, &c., are given, and 
wherever possible the more certain modern results of comparative 
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GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunton Rurmer- 
rorp, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Westminster. 
First Greek Grammar. Ry the Rev. W. Guyron Rurmerrorp, M.A., 
LL.D. ACCIDENCE, %s.—SYNTAX, 2s.—Together, 38. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H.G. Unprrnim1, M.A. 28. 
Second Greek Exercise Book By Rev. W. A. Heaxp, M.A, 2s, 6d. 
Easy Fxercises on the First Greek Syntax. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 


MACMILLAN's GSEEE READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
‘OLSON. 38. 


AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pirmay, 
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Farciminosum Eruditio; or, The 
Instruction of Sausages. 


Brrore we discuss things, it is always well to discuss 
terms, and, so far as possible, to define them. This is 
more than usually true in such a matter as Education, 
which is so complex and contentious in itself, and so 
commonly siege, both in thought and practice. The 
best treasury of terms, in scholarly English, is Johnson’s 
Dictionary ; and, if we turn to that, we find a distinction 
set up at once, by Johnson and his authorities, between 
Education and Instruction. The first is defined as 
‘‘ Formation of manners in youth; the manner of breed- 
ing youth; nurture.” The second is defined as ‘ The act 
of teaching; in formation.” In the last word of each 
definition we find the contrast between Education and In- 
struction. One has to do with nurture; the other, with 
information. Johnson again, quoting from Hooker, 
records the following piece of good sense: ‘‘ Education 
and instruction are the means, the one by use, the other by 
recept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the 
better and the sooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error. 

So far as Education is the “formation of manners in 
youth,” we may put it on one side, because manners are 
no longer taught, and are hardly practised, especially by 
teachers. It is an old maxim, that ‘“‘ Manners makyth 
man”: manners, in Wykeham’s phrase, connoting morals ; 
and the remaining fragments of both are now being 
devoured apace by the twin monsters, Democracy and 
Plutocracy, who in the end will disagree mortally with one 
another, and bring back ‘‘ Universal Darkness.” 

In the meanwhile, in this reign of the precursor, ‘“ dul- 
ness,’”’ we may confine ourselves to the subject of instruction. 
The great fault of our present methods of instruction is, 
that its victims are crammed with isolated and unconnected 
facts, while nothing is done to educate their minds. This 
fault prevails through our whole scheme of instruction, 
from our primary schools to our so-called universities. 
The former are not at present our concern. We need only 
say, that unhappy infants are literally gorged and over- 
loaded with dull facts. They are crammed with superficial 
primers, which play over the surface of many subjects and 
really explain none of them ; and no one subject is either 
taught thoroughly for its own sake, or as an instrument for 
educating the mind, and teaching its owner how to think. 
This vicious practice was brought in by the system of pay- 
ment by results, which, together with the examination 
system, has been the ruin of education, especially at the 
universities. 

In those venerable places the degree used to be a pledge 
that the recipient had lived for some long time at his 
university, and had gone through a leisured scheme of 
exercises and studies, in which he had shown publicly his 
industry and skill. The degree meant that its owner had 
lived in a certain atmosphere, and been steeped in it. 
Nowadays, it means little more than that he has satisfied 
a board of examiners; and his powers are tested by exam- 
ination papers, in which luck, or health, or nerve, or a 
dozen other accidents, may be more decisive than parts 
or learning. Examinations, we make bold to say, are the 
ruin of education. It is not our business to suggest an 
alternative to them. We merely point to their defects. 
These are similar in kind, and worse in degree, than the 
defects we have noted in primary education. A university 
student has now to dabble in too many subjects; he, 
therefore, plays over the surface of them all; he never 
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goes below the surface of any one; he, too, depends on 
primers and half knowledge and cram. Besides, so great 
is his pressure of time and subjects that he cannot linger 
by the way, nor follow any line of investigation for him- 
self, nor work thoroughly at any subject, nor indulge his 


curiosity and taste. It would be as dangerous to know 
more than his examiners as to know less than their con- 
ventional and external questions. The method of dealing 
with such questions has been reduced to a fine art. Given 
a subject and a set of text-books and a few terms’ experi- 
ence, and the professional crammer knows to a nicety what 
will, and what will not, be set as questions in the schools. 
He reduces his cunning to a system, and sells it in the 
form of lectures. After a time he may improve it still 
farther, and sell it in the form of a primer to a larger 
audience. All this is of great fame and use to the pro- 
fessional crammer. It may lead him in time to Parliament 
or into the Cabinet, as in the case of Robert Lowe; but 
it is of less use to the intelligence of the persons crammed. 
When the classics are taught in this way they cease to be 
literature; they do not convey high thought or a large 
experience of men and things; they are not, as they were, 
litterae humaniores, studia humanitatis et litterarum. Their 
humanity is not perceived ; their literature is not caught; 
they are little more than vehicles for conveying pedantic 
information, in the German manner, by means of notes on 
archeology and grammar. 

English literature, too, is attempted in the same way. 
It is either an instrument for teaching philology or for 
dissecting history. Shakespeare, for instance, seems to be 
annotated and taught only that we may perceive his 
anachronisms and his blunders in geography. Words- 
worth might be used as a guide to botany, and Keats to 
astronomy. When great authors are taught by lectures 
for the purposes of examination, it is difficult to see how 
any other results can be obtained, except those which 
Mr. Gosse proclaimed when he was Clark Lecturer. 

That philosophy should be taught in this way is even 
more ludicrous. To have every philosopher indigested 
into short notes, to listen to chatter about his system and 
all other systems, is offensive and absurd. How much 
sounder to learn any one system thoroughly, to possess the 
mind and method of any one great master, and to be able 
to apply it through life to other systems, to the whole 
range of philosophy and thought. This was the old, 
sound way, and it is still the best. It was and, we 
believe, is the way in the Scottish universities. 

A similar way should be followed in the classics, 
and in our own literature. Instead of learning about 
the Greek and Latin authors, or cramming them in 
crowds, we should steep ourselves in one or two, until we 
possess him. This was the old way. Our predecessors, 
with all their faults or failures, carried something of the 
classics into their lives and writings. They quoted them 
in Parliament, or made pretty mottoes to their essays, or 
used them happily in talk and letters. At the best, they 
caught their mind and style, ard wove them into the tex- 
ture of their own thoughts and writing, as Thackeray 
used his Horace. It was in this way that the little 
essayists and minor poets of last century used their models. 
If they knew nothing but Horace or Virgil, they made a 
fine use of him, and conveyed him, to our profit, into their 
own work. 

Of education, in Johnson’s meaning of the term, we 
have too little. Our instruction is little more than a 
sausage manufactory, in which the chief and only art 
is to cram as many raw fragments as possible into a 
given void; which they fill, indeed, and over-fill, but by 
which they never are assimilated. This result, perhaps, is 
what we might expect from Germanic methods of educa- 
tion, and German tastes in pursuing and satisfying them. 
From this, the passage is easy to the concoctions of filth 
and folly in Laputa; but, in describing them, we should 
trespass into the realms of science, with which we have 
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neither space nor inclination to deal at present. We will 
only quote Johnson’s eulogy of Socrates: “It was his 
labour,” he says, ‘“‘to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the innovators, whom 
I oppose, are turning our attention from life to nature. 
They seem to think that we are placed here to watch the 
growth of plants, or the motions of the stars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion that what we had to learn was, how 
to do good and avoid evil” ; or, for our present purpose, 
how to acquire good literature and avoid the evil of bad 
systems and bad teachers; how to be educated instead of 
merely instructed, or stuffed like sausages with meat which 
we never shall digest, however much we may be “ varie et 
minutim concisi carne referti.” G. 


The Reading Class. 


I rook down my old school Reader the other day, and 
turned its pages. Lines that have haunted me through 
life were there, and somehow I marvelled to find them in 
the same old places on the page. Old fancies and dim 
apprehensions and boyish flights of fancy came back : 
the book had the charm of a diary. Ineffaceable im- 
pressions! Ineffaceable? Yes; but how dull and trivial and 
irrelevant many of them seemed! How curiously selected, 
those fateful passages of prose and verse ! 

I had a vision of my sufferings in the long hot after- 
noons when we stood up, thirty-six of us in a line. 
Irnacunpus sat at his desk, and stroked his beard, and 
played with the destinies of the afternoon. What would 
he select? ‘The Death of Hume” or ‘Joy Over One 
Sinner,” or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Method of Making 
Bread,” or Miall on “ Political Monasticism”? Many of 
the pieces in the Reader were so forbidding that I 
marvelled—not that Inacunpus made us read them, but 
that he endured to hear them read; that he could calmly 
order us to declaim Dr. Arnold on “ Classical Education ” 
when the “ Story of Le Fevre” was possible. His choice 
made, he called the page, and we turned to it in hope and 
fear. What stones we found in place of eggs! To hope 
for “‘Skating—a Man In!” and to find Hallam on ‘“ The 
Effects of the Feudal System”! To have willed “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley at Home” (and some of us held that 
Irxacunpvs’ choice could be silently influenced), and to be 
confronted with a sermon by Dr. M’Cosh! It was all very 
well for Inacunpus, whe at five o’clock would go home to 
do what he liked and prepare for a good dinner; but to 
us these selections were mere incomprehensible visitations 
of dulness. There were pieces so arid and improving that 
even Hawthorne’s essay, “‘ A Rill from the Town Pump,” 
seemed exciting. It was the Town Pump of Salem, that 
talked through its spout in a blend of temperance lecture 
and reminiscence. One passage is graven on my memory. 
A gouty old gentleman having taken a drink, the Pump 
soliloquises : 


What! he limps by without so much as thanking me, 
as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people who 
have no wine cellars. Well, well, sir; no harm done, I 
hope. Go, draw the cork, tip the decanter; but when 
your great toes set you a-roarieg it will be no affair of 
mine. If gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the 
gout, it is all one to the Town Pomp. This thirsty dog, 
with his red tongue lolling out, does not scorn my 
hospitality, but stands on his hind legs. and laps eagerly 
out of the trough. See how lightly he capers away again ! 
Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ? 


Oh, the humour we forced into this question to Jowler ! 
As the reader of the moment stumbled toward it, the 
laughter of thirty-six youngsters was set on a hair- 
trigger, and when the question was at last enunciated with 
the stock accent, the explosion was instant. No iteration 
couid stale the jest, and it is odd to think that now, when 
we are separated by seas, and gulfs wider than seas, 
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we each revert to that preposterous oasis in the reading 
lesson—‘“‘ Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout?” 
The Pump goes on to babble about the days when it was a 
crystal spring. ‘‘Indian sagamores drank of it from 
time immemorial.” This word sagamores pleased me 
hugely. I did not know what sagamores might be, but 
gradually visualised them as tall ancient Indians with 
brown skins and white beards, and heads full of the wisdom 
that is not in books, and the picture serves me still. 


Endicott and his followers came next, and often knelt 
down to drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. 
The richest goblet, then, was of birch bark. Governor 
Winthrop, after a journey afoot from Boston, drank here 
out of the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson here 
wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of the first town- 
born child. 


This passage aggravated our schoolroom thirst. But I 
was fascinated by the elder Higginson, who struck me as 
an excessively superior person, whose palm, not the water, 
was the means of grace. 

Oratory had a prominent place in our Reader, and some of 
us were not averse to declaiming the speeches of Chatham, 
Burke, Brougham, and John Bright. The gem of the 
speeches was Lord Thurlow’s ‘ Reply to the Duke of 
Grafton.” It was so short that one boy had the whole of 
it to himself; and its splendid scorn, and crescendo of. self- 
respect, brought the opportunity for much vocal display. 
A note in the book explained that the “ Duke of Grafton 
had, in the House of Lords, reproached Lord Thurlow 
with his plebeian extraction.” 1am not sure that I had 
the clearest idea of what ‘‘plebeian extraction” might 
signify, but I perfectly grasped the statement that ‘‘ Lord 
Thurlow rose from the Woolsack and advanced slowly to 
the place from which the Lord Chancellor addresses the 
House,” and that he ‘fixed his eyes upon the Duke.” 
Who does not know by heart that lofty reply beginning : 
““My Lords, I am amazed; yes, my Lords, 1 am amazed 
at his grace’s speech” (the Reader assigned only a small 
g to his Grace), and ending thus: 


Nay more, I can and will say, that as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of this right honourable house, as Keeper 
of the Great Seal, as Guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England; nay, even in that. 
character alone in which the noble duke would think it an 
affront to be considered, but which character none can deny 
me-—as a MAN, I am at this moment as respectable—I beg 
leave to add, as much respected, as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon. 


Twenty-three years are annulled as I read the old footnote 
which assured us that ‘‘the effect of this speech, both 
within the walls of Parliament and out of them, was pro- 
digious.” Another speech was John Bright’s great 
philippic against the “incapable and guilty Administra- 
tion” which had rushed the country into the Crimean war. 
The passage in which he thrilled the House of Commons, 
by pointing to the gaps which the war had made on its 
own Benches, has a perennial beauty : 


Here, sitting near me, very often sat the member for 
Frome, Colonel Boyle. I met him a short time before he 
went out, near Hyde Park Corner. I asked him whether 
he was going out? He answered, he was afraid he was; 
not afraid in the sense of personal fear—he knew not that; 
but he said, with a look and a tone I shall never forget, 
‘It’s no light matter for a man who has a wife and five 
little children.” The stormy Euxine is now his grave. 
On the other side of the house sat a member with whom 
I was not acquainted, who has lost his life, and another of 
whom I knew something, Colonel Blair. Who is there 
that does not recollect his frank, amiable, and manly 
countenance ? Well, but the place that knew him shall 
know him no more for ever 


Even here (such are the curious workings of a boy’s mind 
when receiving new impressions) the thing that dwelt with 
me was the fact that John Bright had met Colonel Boyle 
“near Hyde Park Corner.” I had yet to see London, and 
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this picture of one man meeting another man near Hyde 
Park Corner warmed my imagination far more than “ the 
stormy Euxine,” which, indeed, savoured of geography. 
The contentment with which a boy will accept a colloca- 

tion of words to which he can attach no meaning, but 
which he vaguely enjoys, is remarkable. Thus, in Lamb’s 
essay, ‘‘In Praise of Chimney Sweepers,” we were 
advised to give the small chimney-sweep twopence, but ‘‘ if 
it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles of his 
hard occupation a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accom- 
paniment) be superadded, the demand on thy humanity 
will surely rise to a tester.”’ Kibed heels! a tester !—how 
sagely some of us read these words, understanding them 
not at all. Ooleridge’s ‘‘Hymn Before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni” opens with the lines: 

Had thou a charm to stay the morning-star 

In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly. 


During several years I believed the Arve and Arveiron 
to be a pair of witches or wizards; and perpetually 
I wondered what it was they raved about ceaselessly. The 
selection of poetry was not inspiriting for boys of fourteen. 
We had passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, 
and Cowper. But we seemed to be always reading Mrs. 
Alexander’s “ Burial of Moses,” Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” and an 
egregious and insincere temperance poem by Dr. Johnson 
(who ought to be ashamed of himself for writing it), 
beginning : 

Oh, water for me, bright water for me, 

Give wine to the tremulous debauchee. 


It is a pity that the “Elegy” is put before boys, to be 
conned and monotoned until their chance of enjoying it in 
middle life is lost. To boys the whole poem is unreal, and 
its effect is but to freeze the genial current of their souls. 
Rarely, rarely, came the spirit of delight in those reading 
classes of the late seventies! Once I was under the spell 
of literature ; once there came a reading which left more 
than a phrase to pursue me through life. It ended with 
these words: ‘“‘The genius making no answer, I turned 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I found 
that he had left me. I then turned again to the vision 
which I had been so long contemplating ; but, instead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, 
I saw nothing but the long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it.” And 
remembering the spell which the “ Vision of Mirza” 
threw over me in the great schoolroom, I have thought that 
such impressions should have been many, not few. That 
they were few seems to have been no fault of mine. Our 
Reader was in all things too improving: its essays were 
dry and its stories flabby, and little that was spacious or 
beautiful to a boy’s apprehension was to be found between 
its covers. Of romance hardly a hint. When I find that 
I can return to such pages with affection, I am led to 
wonder whether the ideal school Reader exists—a Reader 
which with psychological insight gives boys the best and 
strongest they are abie to receive, yet plays tenderly on 
tender minds. He who compiles a school Reading-book 
has a great opportunity. Has that opportunity been 
fully taken? I merely ask. Z. 





In some states, as a consequence of the violent move- 
ments experienced in almost all directions, there has come 
about a certain overpressure in the system of education, 
the harm of which will be more generally felt hereafter ; 
though even now it is perfectly well recognised by capable 
and honest authorities. Capable men live in a sort of 
despair over the fact that they are bound by the rules of 
their office to teach and communicate things which they 
look upon as useless and hurtful.— Govthe, 
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Professions for Boys. 


Tue picture of the British parent with a son of fifteen to 
launch into life is a rather pathetic one. He is con- 
fronted by innumerable wicket-gates, each of them guarded 
by a gentleman in cap and gown holding a packet of 
examination papers, and by another gentleman, no less 
terrifying and important, jingling a still hungry bag of 
sovereigns. Through which of these wicket-gates shall 
he propel his progeny with any certainty that, admittance 
gained, the path will lead to a competency and an honoured 
old age? How, even, with the crowd of other anxious 
parents jostling him, is he to come near the wicket-gates 
at all? It is to aid the parent in estimating the difficulties, 
the expenses, and the chances by the various professions 
that Messrs. Pechell and Nolan have compiled their volume 
on Professions for Boys (Beeton & Co.), of which a second 
and enlarged edition has just appeared. 

The first thing that strikes one in turning the pages of 
this work, which is severely prosaic and statistical, is the 
amazing number of careers open to the British boy wherein 
he may be reasonably sure of making a comfortable living. 
The second thing to give the reader pause is the fearful 
tangle of examinations through which the British parent 
must project a speculative eye before he can choose his 
son’s career. There is, perhaps, something encouraging 
in this to those who rejoice in the opening up of all 
professions to brains, and scorn the days when money 
bought entrance, and interest secured promotion. It is as 
though the army, the navy, the Church, and the stage, 
to say nothing of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
the profession of dentistry, and the agricultural interest, 
should offer a delightful income on an ascending scale to 
any youth who can make 60 per cent. of the marks on an 
examination paper. One might imagine that as education 
is, technically, free—and education is the key to all the 
professions—the British parent might give his son a free 
choice. But if the parent reads this book with the atten- 
tion it merits, he will find to his dismay that the education 
which the Civil Service Commissioners, for instance, re- 
quire is by no means free, and that not even the Church 
is open to the aspiring candidate without an outlay which 
must run into several hundreds of pounds. 

Take, for example, the army. Purchase in the army 
has been abolished for a generation. But what happens 
when the parent determines to send his son into the army 
by way of Sandhurst. There are several public schools 
which take the boy of fifteen into an army class and pass 
him successfully through the entrance examination to 
Sandhurst? The average boy, however, will not get 
through without the crammer’s aid, which will cost any- 
thing up to £500. Expenses at Sandhurst will amount to 
about £150 a year, while outfit, uniform, books, &c., will 
account for something like another £200. So that the 
newly-joined subaltern has cost his father, as a rule, about 
£1,000 since he left school. Wherefore the parent gains 
little from the abolition of the purchase system. To enter 
the navy is somewhat less expensive. From the time he 
proceeds to the Britannia training ship, to the day when he 
is appointed midshipman, the naval officer will have cost 
his father about £800. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that neither the sub-lieutenant in the navy nor the 
subaltern in the army can possibly subsist on the pay he 
receives from the nation he fights for. 

More cheerful, at the first glance, is the prospect offered 
to the British parent by the Civil Service. There are sixty 
thousand civil servants in the United Kingdom alone, and 
everyone of these can live on his pay so soon as he has won 
his appointment. Moreover, the first class Government 


clerk has a very generous pay to live upon, while the 
Indian civilian is worth ‘‘four hundred a year alive or 
dead” so soon as he has satisfied the examiners. 

But in spite of all that has lately been done to am a!g 
mate the examinations for Home and India Civil Ser v: ce 
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and to raise the age of admission so as to open the com- 
petition to the best men from the Universities—in spite of 
all this, the crammer has not been eliminated. And the 
parent who would see his son a member of the finest Civil 
Service in the world must not only have a son whose 
brains are well above the average, but he must also have a 
purse that will stand a pretty considerable drain. 

Looking further down the list of possibilities, we find 
every Government appointment, in Patent Office, Office of 
Woods, Excise, and Courts of Justice is hedged by an 
examination ; that candidates are so numerous that only 
the best prepared can succeed, and that special prepara- 
tion implies special expense. Outside the Government 
service, too, the man in cap and gown meets the youth at 
every gateway. Suppose, for example, he wishes to be an 
accountant. The Institute of Chartered Accountants con- 
fronts him—in cap and gown—with a Preliminary, an 
Intermediate, and a Final, in which he must show know- 
ledge of the rights and duties of liquidators, trustees, 
and receivers; of the bankruptcy law, and the law of 
arbitration and awards, as well as of some such subject 
as botany, animal physiology, or electricity. Even the 
bank clerk is encouraged to present himself for examination, 
and it is only a question of time for the farmer to flaunt a 
degree at the weekly market. 

On the whole this volume opens a somewhat appalling 
prospect to the British parent, seeing that nearly every 
profession but that of the stockbroker involves an examina- 
tion, or even several examinations ; the unpleasant chance 
of failure when it is too late to change, and the certainty 
of heavy fees for special preparation. And the Stock 
Exchange, with its necessity for plentiful capital and heavy 
guarantee, is not a profession for the million. At the end 
of the volume, however, the parent may find some small 
consolation. If his son has failed for the navy, the army, 
and the civil services; if he show no disposition for archi- 
tecture, the stage, or fruit-growing in the Channel Islands, 
‘if he cannot obtain even a post as secretary or teacher, he 
may, provided he be of good physique, obtain a billet in 
the Natal police, wherein “the mental examination de- 
mands intelligence.” Supposing, too, that his intelligence 
has not reached the requisite pitch by the time he is thirty, 
he has five more years in which to qualify for the Durban 
police. If he cannot satisfy this test by the time he is 
thirty-five, one might almost despair of finding him a pro- 
fession at all, were it not that our authors have dropped a 
curious little article on ‘‘The Church Missionary Society” 
into the closing pages of their book. From the missionary, 
as from the stockbroker, no examination is required. But 
his wife, for obvious reasons, must be suitable; and we 
gather that the hire is worthy of the labourer. 


Text-Books, School Books, &c. 


English Books. 


Selections from the Sources of English History. Edited 
by Prof. C. W. Colby. (Longmans.) 


Tue object of this book is to give the student a notion 
of the kind of materials out of which his Bright or 
Gardiner or Ransome or Oman is constructed. It con- 
sists of a series of extracts, translated where necessary, 
from important historical documents, from chroniclers, 
and from letters, diaries and the like, such as the 
“*Paston Letters,” contemporary with the events they 
record. Prof. Colby’s selection, his bibliographical notes 
on the writers quoted, and his introduction on the study 
of first-hand literary material are all admirable, and the 
book must be highly recommended to any teacher who 
wishes to make the study of history a living thing. Its 
only fault is that, as it covers the whole course of English 
history, the extracts are necessarily neither long enough 
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nor numerous enough; and here it is at a disadvantage 
when compared with the little series of “ periods” com- 
piled, if we remember rightly, by Prof. York Powell and 
others, under the title of ‘‘ English History from Contem- 
porary Writers.” We are rather amused to find Prof. 
Colby, who writes for boys ‘sixteen years old,” telling 
them that they may meet with some unfamiliar allusions, 
“but few which a glance at the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will not clear up.” Prof. Colby holds a chair at the 
McGill University. Surely boys of sixteen do not, in 
America, use the Encyclopedia Britannica as an habitual 
book of reference ! 


Julius Cesar. Edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson. (Black- 
wood.) 


Tus book is intended for junior forms, and Mr. Johnson 
has attempted to concentrate interest upon the story 
of the play without dwelling unduly upon the minutia 
either of philology or of literary criticism. The in- 
troduction is full, but hardly explanatory enough for 
the class of readers aimed at. e observe a mistake 
of “ Macklyn’s Diary” for ‘‘ Machyn’s Diary.” The notes 
are numerous and very brief; but there are already a score 
of school editions of Julius Cesar, and there is no very 
marked distinction between Mr. Johnson’s and several of 
these. 


Lays of Ancient Rome, Edited by J. H. Flather. 
Press. ) 


Excettent as this Reader is, it can hardly be said 
to supply a felt want. The Jays, however, although 
Matthew Arnold did call them ‘‘pinchbeck,” are an 
excellent initiation into literature, and we are glad to 
find boys encouraged to read them. Mr. Flather has 
supplied all the information that could conceivably be 
required in addition to Macaulay’s own prefaces and notes. 


(Pitt 


English Etymology. By Dr. F. Kluge and Dr. F. Lutz. 
(Blackie. ) 


Tus is not a treatise, but a ‘select glossary.” The 
authors write: ‘‘ We have confined ourselves to 
selecting all words the history of which bears on the 
development of the language at large. We have, there- 
fore, in the first place, traced back to the older periods 
loan words of Scandinavian, French, and Latin origin, and 
such genuine English words as may afford matter for 
linguistic investigation.” The book should prove a power- 
ful rival to the well-known ‘ Concise Dictionary” of Prof. 
Skeat, to whom, of course, the authors, as they gracefully 
acknowledge, owe much. The relation of English words 
to their Teutonic and Romance relatives is very clearly 
and simply set out, and as the arrangement is alpha- 
betical, the glossary is a much more practical one to 
consult than Prof. Skeat’s learned and original volume. 
Of course, however, it is not quite so complete. The 
authors throw out a useful hint to teachers when 
they suggest the value of dealing with a group of 
words atatime. ‘Special interest attaches, for instance, 
to words of early Christian origin, to the names of 
festivals and the days of the week. Besides these, the 
names of the various parts of the house and of the materials 
used in building, the words for cattle and the various 
kinds of meat, for eating and drinking, &c., might be 
made the subject of a suggestive discussion. On treating 
etymology in this way, the teacher will have the advantage 
of converting a lesson on the growth of the English lan- 
guage into an inquiry into the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, thus lending to a naturally dry subject a fresh charm 
and a deeper meaning.” There are some fascinating 
studies in this mode of treatment in Prof. Karl Pearson’s 
Chances of Death, Mr. Lyde has taught geography to 
200 pupils a day for twelve years, and has examined 
25,000 candidates in the subject during the last five years. 
Therefore he ought to know something about it, 
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Geography of Africa. By 1. W. Lyde. (Black.) 


EXCELLENTLY lucid and well-arranged. Mr. Lyde is to be 
commended for the care he takes to bring out the dependence 
of the civilisation of countries on their physical features, 
and for his wise decision to exclude small maps from 
his book, thereby sending students back to their neglected 
atlases. On the other hand, a little more anthropology 
would not have been amiss. Among the general chapters 
on Africa as a whole might have been included one on 
the main divisions and relationships of the native peoples. 


Blackwood’s Literature Readers. Edited by John Adams. 
(Blackwood.) 


Mr. Apaqs has gone to great pains in collecting extracts, 
and has compiled some ingenious questions upon them. 
We should have thought, nevertheless, that the obvious 
classics of the schoolroom, which, however hackneyed to 
older readers, are often all new to every fresh generation, 
would have served the educational purpose just as well as 
some of his more out-of-the-way selections. The ‘ First 
Reader” contains some rather amazing things. It opens 
with an extract, translated from the German, in which 
occurs the phrase, “‘ Edward slept hardly any that night” ; 
and in an account of Polyphemus, ‘‘adapted from Homer,” 
the child is told that the Cyclops had ‘one long eyelash 
going from ear to ear.” We cannot think whom the 
‘‘Fourth Reader” is meant for. A boy or girl capable 
of appreciating snippets from Sterne and Izaak Walton 
and Samuel Butler should not be reading snippets at all. 


The Adventures of Beowulf. Paraphrased and edited by Miss 
Clara Thomson. (Marshall.) 

Tue introduction, giving an account of the conjectured 
early Teutonic life and poetry, is admirable ; the para- 
phrase itself a little less so. Miss Thomson is too much 
under the dominion of a Latinised vocabulary; and you 
can only paraphrase Beowulf by sticking as closely as 
possible to the Anglo-Saxon. William Morris, in his best 
moods, should have been the model. 


Selections from Addiso.’s Spectator. 
(Blackie. ) 

Tus is an abridgment of an earlier selection by Mrs. 

Barbauld, and most of the introduction is Mrs. Barbauld’s 

also. The volume is a useful addition to Messrs. Blackie’s 

marvellously good and cheap ‘School and Home Library.” 


Kant on Education. By Miss Annette Churton. 
Paul.) 


Here we have the somewhat scrappy notes for Kant’s 
lectures on ‘‘ Pedagogics” brought out by his pupil, 
Theodor Rink ; and Mrs. Rhys Davids has contributed a 
suggestive introduction on the bearing of Kant’s views, 
and especially on: their relation to the revolutionary 
doctrines of Rousseau. 


Edited by Mrs. Martin. 


(Kegan 


Latin. 
Virgil: Georgie III, and Virgil: Aneid XI. Edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Pace has here given, in his additions to this well- 
known series of Elementary Classics, examples of careful 
and thorough editing. Every possible difficulty is ex- 
plained, and all allusions of the most learned of ‘ancient 
poets carefully unfolded. The vocabularies are sufficiently 
full, that to inetd XI. being the work of Rev. G. H. 
Hall, whose philological suggestions are sufficient for 
beginners — pegs on which a teacher could hang much 
useful and pleasant learning for apt pupils. The intro- 
ductions, which, of course, are for the most part identical, 
are good, and the literary comparisons made or suggested 
throughout them and the notes are excellent. Either 
would be a good term’s work in Latin poetry. 
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The Aineid of Vergil. Book XII. Edited by A. Sidgwick, 
M.A. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


TuE editor’s fine scholarship and critical faculty are again 
shown in this little book, and his handling of the last is 
not less admirable than that of the first book of the great 
Roman epic—which latter we reviewed just a year ago. 
Writing for learners more mature than Mr. Page’s, the 
style is more severe, and the teaching perhaps more 
systematic. We notice as particularly useful the notes on 
similes and on subjunctive uses, and the index to the notes. 


Vergil’s Aineid. BooksI.—III. Edited by W. Coutts, M.A. 
(W. H. White & Co.) 


Mr. Courts has taken great pains with this edition, and 
has made it certainly useful for the lower forms of schools. 
The Life shows much reading, and is pleasantly written, 
and the summaries give the story at considerable length. 
We think the addition of a vocabulary, where so large a 
part of the poem is read, of doubtful value: a dictionary, 
and a good one, is required. The notes are full, but 
simple, confined almost entirely to points of grammar and 
translation. We regret that we cannot give more praise 
to what is evidently the fruit of much labour and thought. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico. Book III. Edited for Beginners 
by E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 

Tus, and the companion volume, Book IV., by the same 

editor, may be noticed together. They belong to the same 

series as Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil in separate books, and are 
thoroughly well done. The historian of Rome, whose 

Elementary History is one of the best introductions we 

know to its subject, naturally dwells specially on the his- 

torical aspects of his author; and the sketch-maps and 
illustrative drawings are excellent features. The notes 
are good and short, and the modern names of Gaulish 
places always given. Maps of France, to face those of 

Gaul, would make the book complete. The introduction 

to Book IV., in itself the most interesting to English boys, 

is even better than that to Book III. 


Satura Grammatica ; or, Latin Critical Notes. 
Beckwith, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tue author’s modesty disarms criticism of these somewhat 
unsystematic notes, which are avowedly only practical hints 
on grammar, for the use of candidates for military exam- 
inations, The work of such a book can only be tested in 
practice, but it deals with an astonishing variety of points, 
and is always clear, and generally correct. There are, how- 
ever, some obvious misprints: Lewis (and Short) ’s Dic- 
tionary we know, but not Zewes’, and “shake” reads 
queerly for angus (p. 67). 


Greek. 


Xenophon: Anabasis IV. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


WE have nothing but praise for this admirable little book. 
Introduction, notes, and vocabulary are all equally good. 
Points of history, grammatical uses, and Greek military 
and social customs are all made clear and interesting, and 
no better edition could be desired for schoolboys of this 
masterly narrative of one of the greatest achievements in 
ancient or modern warfare. The translations given in the 
notes deserve special praise. 


The Medea of Euripides. 
M.A. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Hatcomse has here made a bold attempt to simplify a 
great Greek play by cutting out the choruses, and con- 
necting the iambic portions by current English prose. It 
is doubtful whether such an attempt can succeed, and a 
lover of Greek poetry rather resents it. Apart from this 
sentiment, the work is excellent, and the book is thoroughly 
well equipped for beginners. . 


By E. G. A. 


Edited by P. B. Halcombe, 
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Plato: Ion. 
T. R. Mills, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Coll. Press.) 

Tuts is a very happy result of scholarly co-operation, and 

a valuable addition to the texts annotated for the London 

University examinations. A useful introduction gives 

all information required for understanding the beautiful 

dialogue that follows ; the text is admirably printed; and 
the very full notes leave nothing to be desired. As the 
student of Plato must have a considerable knowledge of 

Greek, there is no vocabulary. The little paragraph on 

the Socratic method (p. 15) deserves to be singled out as 

an excellent piece of condensed comment, and the running 
analysis in the notes is most helpful. 


Edited by J. Thompson, M.A. (Camb.), and 
(W. B. Clive, Univ. Corr. 


French. 


The Study of Colloquial and Literary French. By P. Shaw 
Jeffrey, M.A. (Whittaker & Co.) 


Ir is impossible in our limits to do justice to this book, 
which is a thorough-going, comprehensive, and detailed 
method of study. Founded on the German work of Dr. 
Koschwitz, it has been modified to suit the more direct and 
practical, if less scientific, needs of our own people. It 
deals, with admirable fulness, with every department of the 
study of French—language, history, and people ; gives the 
best authorities, native and foreign (alas, that so few are 
English !); summarises the standards of examination and 
the courses of instruction in our own country; and points 
out with clearness and precision the best way of following 
these up by residence and study abroad. The concluding 
bibliography is particularly good, and we heartily com- 
mend the book to all interested in any part of its subject. 


A Historical French Grammar, By Arsene Darmesteter. 

English edition by Alphonse Hartog. (Macmillan.) 
Tue early death of the author of this book was a severe loss 
to European language-study, as was that of his equally 
famous and gifted brother James to Oriental letters. But 
this part of his work has been carefully revised and com- 
pleted by the competent hands of MM. Muret and Sudre, 
and, as now put into English dress, deserves a hearty wel- 
come. Based originally on lectures delivered to classes of 
young women, the book is one of admirable lucidity and 
profound learning pleasantly conveyed. The growth of 
the language, in its pronunciation, word-forms, and syntax, 
is traced with the firm hand of real genius through every 
stage, from the rough speech of Roman settlers in Gaul to 
the polished, copious, and elegant language of modern 
France. The most fascinating division of the work is that 
which deals with the formation and life of words (Book 
III.), while the most learned and useful, as also the most 
difficult, is that which deals with the phonology—the pro- 
gressive development of sounds. Students of scientific 
French grammar will join with the present book—to confine 
them to English authorities—Brachet’s Historical Grammar 
and Dictionary, in the latest editions; these three books 
will give them all that is needed for a sound introduction 
to French philology. 


By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 


Historical French Grammar. 
(Blackie & Son.) 
Pror. WrrEkieyY has done a great deal of excellent 
work in promoting the study of French, as we have often 
had pleasure in showing, and the present little book is a 
useful addition to that work. Like most of what he has 
done, it is prepared for the use of those studying for the 
examinations of the London University, and is well calcu- 
lated to meet their requirements. The laws of sound and 
of word-formation, and the historical accidence, are stated 
and illustrated as clearly and fully as his narrow limits 
will allow; and the chapter on metre, which closes the 
book, is a valuable contribution to a subject too much 
neglected. 
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With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
(Blackie & Son.) 


Songs of Béranger. 

lary by George H. Ely, B.A. 
Turse seventeen songs from the genial French chanson- 
nier are delightful, and give us views of his many- 


sided joyous and tender nature. The short introduction 
gives all that is wanted to understand the man and his 
work, the notes explain everything that might be un- 
familiar, and a vocabulary makes the little book complete. 
It would be hard to find a nicer class-book. 


Les deux Bossus. By Henry Carnoy. Elited by Emile B. 
Le Francois. (Blackie.) 

Here we have a delightful fairy story, nicely printed, and 

carefully edited for children. The reward of good temper 

and the punishment of envy, as shown in the opposite 

fates of the two hunchbacks, should convey wholesome 

instruction to opening minds. 


Les Violettes Blanches. Par Emile Richebourg. Edited by 
F. Julien. (Macmillan.) 

Tuts is, like others of this Primary Series, a charming 
and simple story, that of the struggles and love of a young 
peasant who becomes a famous artist, and it is well chosen 
for children. The vocabulary, however, should be com- 
pletely revised, as at present it is neither complete nor 
quite correct. We have also missed notes on some gram- 
matical points that require them. It is a dangerous thing 
to omit from a vocabulary words of similar form in both 
languages (pp. 60, 61), as the shades of meaning are often 
very different. 


Cing-Mars. Par Alfred de Vigny. Adapted and edited 
by G. G. Loane, M.A. (Macmillan.) 


Tus new volume of Siepmann’s Series is a welcome addi- 
tion to it. The plan of the series is now well known, and 
has again been excellently carried out. Cing-Mars is, 
perhaps, the very best example of the romantic school of 
historical fiction in France, and is a delightful story in 
Scott’s manner. To bring it within the editor’s limits, he 
has been obliged to give only the main story, but this has 
been skilfully done. The introduction, though short, gives 
a very good view of the historical setting of the plot, and 
the notes are satisfactory. 


Picciola. By X. B.Saintine. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, 
M.A. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Mr. Ropes is an excellent editor, and this pretty new 
edition of Saintine’s story should revive its old popularity 
as a school book. The notes are clear and brief, and 
every point of difficulty seems to be disposed of; while 
the introductory note gives a sufficient account of the 
book and its author. Mr. Ropes, we observe, no longer 
refers to any special French Grammar. 


French Historical By N. E. Toke, 
(Blackwood. ) 

Tuts is an admirable choice of pieces for translation at 
sight, and will be found useful for all classes that have 
mastered the elements of French. The historical extracts, 
averaging a page each, deal with the most interesting facts 
of the history of France, from Henry IV. to 1871, and are 
gathered from the masters of French prose. The second 
part of the book is made up of an equally well-made choice 
of extracts from general literature, a sketch of the history, 
lives of authors, and historical and biographical notes. 


By Charles 8. Le Harivel. 


B.A. 


Unseens. 


Elementary French Grammar. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 
WE have here the elements of French grammar simply 
presented, the rules being clear and the examples and 
exercises well-framed. There is, however, no special 
feature to distinguish it from others of its class. The 
treatise on pronunciation, strangely enough, leaves much 
to be desired—e.g., the remarks on / final, ¢, the nasal 
sounds, and the accents, are either defective or positively 
wrong. 
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German. 


Hossfeld’s German Grammar. By ©. Brenkmann. (Hirsch- 


feld Brothers.) 
Tue present new edition by Mr. L. A. Happé should win 
a much increased circulation for this valuable book. The 
full English-German vocabulary greatly adds to its useful- 
ness, and the carefully-graduated lessons are admirably 


fitted to give learners a sound knowledge of German. The. 


special feature of the method is to give each day exercise in 
grammar, reading, translation and re-translation. Both 
exercises in composition and reading extracts are well 
chosen, and the mee poetical anthology adds grace to the 
book. The rules are full and clear, and the verb especially 
is adequately treated. 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 
and Notes, by James Taft Hatfield. 
Co., New York.) 


Pror. Hatrrevp’s introduction is a sound piece of work, 
giving us abundant learning and careful criticism; the 
notes are full and to the point, but not too numerous; 
and the text, constituted by the light of the latest and 
best authorities, leaves little to be desired. 


Edited, with Introduction 
(The Macmillan 





Biology and Geology. 


Kirke’s Handbook of Physiology. (Fifteenth Edition.) By 
W. D. Halliburton. (John Murray.) 


Tus new edition of Kirke’s Physiology will be welcomed 
by every teacher of the subject. Here, at all events, is a 
case often “ survival of the fittest’’ among books. An ex- 
haustive treatise of nearly a thousand pages for which a 
steady demand exists must be admirably adapted to 
the requirements of serious students of the functions of 
the various mammalian organs. Prof. Halliburton has 
included an account of all the more important pieces of 
physiological research which have been published since 
the appearance of the last edition. Though the chief 
theme of the book is human physiology, a glance through 
it is sufficient to demonstrate the interdependence of all 
branches of scientific study. Human physiology—nor, 
indeed, physiology in its broadest sense, whether dealing 
with animals or plants—is not an isolated subject, but 
must rather be regarded as the application of the laws of 
chemistry and physics to the study of life in its multi- 
tudinous forms, a truth which these clearly written pages 
amply testify. Indeed, the reader of this volume must 
have a very considerable knowledge of both chemistry and 
physics in order to follow intelligently and understand 
many of the methods and results described. 


Insects: Their Structure and Life. By George H. Carpenter. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Mr. Carrenter’s book is intended to provide a general 
outline of the whole subject of entomology. The book is 
avowedly a compilation, but it should prove useful, since 
there is here brought together, in a convenient compass, 
the leading facts and generalisations necessary for an 
intelligent survey of a very extensive field of study. After 
a short account of insect anatomy, and an interesting 
survey of the endless variety that can be traced in the 
methods of growth of insects from the egg to the perfect 
form, the complicated question of classification is dealt 
with. The surroundings and pedigree of insects provide 
material for the last two of the six chapters into which the 
book is divided. The volume is attractively illustrated 
and well printed, and should grow in favour with the 
increasing number of amateur students of what Mr. 
Carpenter aptly describes as ‘‘a delightful chapter in the 
great book of Nature.” 
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An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By B. Lindsay. 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Miss Lrinpsay writes in a pleasing way, and her book, 
which has now reached a second edition, provides a satis- 
factory introduction to the serious study of zoology. There 
is none of that talking down to the reader which is natur- 
ally so much objected to by the artisan who has interests 
outside his halfpenny newspaper and the doings of his 
trade society. The reader who studies these chapters, 
and follows Miss Lindsay’s judicious instructions in the 
matter of practical work, will be in a position to tackle the 
larger and more serious treatises to which he is directed 
in a well-arranged bibliography of zoological literature 
with which the book provides him. We are particularly 
pleased with the concluding chapter on ‘‘ Animals as Fellow- 
creatures,” which should go a long way towards developing 
“aclear and sympathetic understanding of the manifold 
varying forms under which we recognise the mysterious 
unity called Life.” 


A Toxt-book of Plant Diseases. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Tue day is fortunately past when blights and other plant 
diseases were regarded as dispensations of a mysterious 
Providence, not to be understood by simple mortals, but 
resignedly endured. The spread of the spirit of inquiry, 
the desire to discover the why and wherefore of everything, 
is gradually, though surely, eliminating that fatalistic 
acquiescence on the part of the horticulturalist in the 
destruction, by parasitic attacks, of valuable crops. More 
than this, the by no means ancient worship of rule-of- 
thumb methods is being displaced by the careful and 
laborious study of the broad principles regulating the mode 
of life of those groups of parasites which prove so injurious 
to cultivated plants. The number of practical agricul- 
turalists who are intelligently studying the question of 
plant diseases steadily increases, and this well-arranged 
book of reference will supply them with scientific methods 
of attack which will prove an incalculable advantage. We 
are glad to notice that the author insists upon the necessity 
of a preliminary knowledge of the normal mode of plant 
life, which constitutes the subject of vegetable physiology, 
if full benefit is to be derived from his more technical 
volume. It cannot be too often pointed out that every 
department of technology must ultimately rest upon the 
findings of pure science. 


An Intermediate Text-book of Geology. By Charles Lapworth. 
(William Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue late Prof. Page’s Introductory Text-book of Geology, 
with which every student of geology is familiar, has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis at the hands of Prof. 
Lapworth. The book has been entirely re-written, and 
some hundred pages have been added. When it is re- 
membered that the first edition of the original work was 
published in 1854, and that this year is the centenary 
of the recognition of geology as a more or less exact science, 
it will be seen that extensive changes were necessary to 
bring the book up to date. These have been gradually 
introduced in the twelve previous editions, but the thir- 
teenth issue only resembles the earlier ones in the general 
sequence of the subjects dealt with. Though the volume 
still meets the requirements of beginners, yet the student 
who has assimilated all the information which it contains 
will have a very fair knowledge of the guiding principles 
of the science. The maps which have been added to this 
edition, though small and somewhat crowded, will be of 
service in leading the reader to what must always be the 
most valuable part of geological study, namely fieldwork. 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the sum- 
maries at the ends of the chapters have been recast. In 
its revised form the volume provides teachers and students 
with a trustworthy and interesting account of the chief 
points of a fascinating subject. 


By George Massee. 
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Metallurgy and Chemistry. 


Handbook of Metallurgy. By Carl Schnabel. Translated 
by Henry Louis. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


TuerE is no doubt that Prof. Louis has done a piece of 
valuable work in presenting British metallurgists with a 
translation of the valuable hand-book of Dr. Schnabel, of 
the Clausthal School of Mines. The original German text 
affords abundant evidence of its author’s fitness for the 
task he set himself. Not only have we the results of Dr. 
Schnabel’s own unique experience of metallurgical 
processes, but in the volumes are also to be found the 
chief results at which such well-known authorities as 
Egleston, Peters, and Hofman in America have arrived, 
and also brief notices, by the translator, of the methods of 
extraction of different metals which have been perfected 
since the German edition appeared in 1894. The first 
part, which consists of 876 pages, deals with the metallurgy 
of copper, lead, silver, and gold, while the second volume 
(of 664 pages) is concerned with the extraction of zinc, 
cadmium, mercury, bismuth, tin, antimony, arsenic, nickel, 
cobalt, platinum, and aluminium from their respective 
ores. The handbook should find a prominent place in 
every technical college library where metallurgy is studied, 
and should also be added to the public libraries of towns 


where metallurgical processes are carried on. 


Part I1., Intermediate. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry. 
(Longmans. ) 


By M. M. Pattison-Muir, M.A. 


Tue second part of Mr. Pattison-Muir’s Course of Practical 
Chemistry is a book of 234 pages, with only twenty-one 
illustrations, and some of these not very good. The 
course began in the first part published previously is here 
carried some steps farther, the student being introduced to 
volumetric analysis; the preparation of certain oxides, a 
few salts, and a series of compounds of chromium; the 
examination of complex mixtures qualitatively; and the 
gravimetric estimation of a few typical elements. Though 
the selection of subjects dealt with leaves much to be de- 
sired, the student who has carefully worked through this 
volume and its predecessor should have a fair knowledge 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis. 


By A. Abbott and Arthur 


Progressive Lessons in Science. 


Key. (Blackie & Son.) 


Tue Progressive Lessons in Science is really two books bound 
together in one volume. The first part, by Mr. Abbott, is 
a well-arranged series of experiments in chemistry for 
elementary students, and calls for no particular remark, 
except that many similar books are already in existence. 
The second part is of a much more original character. Mr. 
Key starts by informing the reader of the quantitative 
composition of blood, and then proceeds, in a series of 
experimental lessons, to trace the various constituents in 
the blood in foods of various kinds, and to ultimately 
trace them back to the soil. The plan is ingenious, and at 
first sight appears educative, but we are extremely sceptical 
of a youngster’s ability to follow the intricate argument 
involved. , 


Mathematics. 


An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Attraction, 
By Francis A. Tarleton. (Longmans.) 


Tue theory of attraction is very rightly described by Prof. 
Tarleton as ‘‘ the portal to most of the higher departments 
of mathematical physics,” and it was a good idea to bring 
together in one book a satisfactory treatment of this 
important branch of mathematics. Hitherto the student 
has had to consult several volumes to find an adequate 
treatment of the subjects here dealt with. In the future 
much valuable time and effort will be saved. Everything 
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possible seems to have been done to make the work of the 
student as easy as possible, and teachers will look forward 
to the publication of the sequel which Prof. Tarleton 
promises. 


Elementary Trigonometry. Part I. By A. J. Pressland 
and Charles Tweedie. (Oliver & Boyd.) 


TxoveH styled an ‘“ elementary” trigonometry the book of 
Messrs. Pressland and Tweedie is not exactly one to place 
in the hands of a boy beginning the study of this interest- 
ing section of mathematics. At the same time, in the 
upper mathematical forms of our larger schools, where the 
elements of trigonometry have been already mastered, the 
book could be read with great advantage. The prominence 
given to graphical illustration, and the large use made of 
the method of projection, would present, in a new and 
suggestive light, truths of which some knowledge has been 
previously gained. 


Practical Plane ana Solid Geometry. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 


Mr. Ripper deals with descriptive geometry as far as it is 
included in the elementary stage of the practical plane and 
solid geometry syllabus of the Department of Science and 
Art. Though there,is no lack of illustrations, many of 
them are too small to be immediately clear to a beginner, 
and some pages are so closely printed that they are sure to 
appear unattractive to boys, who abhor books which, by 
reason of their long paragraphs, look “dry.” At the 
same time, the student who is uninfluenced by such con- 
siderations will find an ample exposition of an important 
subject. 


By James Riddel. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Manual of Psychology. Yol. II. 
(W. B. Clive.) 


Tue absence of vague generalisations, which distinguished 
the first volume of Dr. Stout’s manual of psychology, is 
also a marked characteristic of the second part, which can 
now be obtained separately. The lucidity of the argument 
and the profusion of illustrative examples is maintained, and 
the undergraduate who proposes to offer psychology as a 
subject in his final examination cannot do better than 
prepare himself under Dr. Stout’s guidance. This second 
volume is concerned with perception, as well as with idea- 
tional and conceptual processes. The dissertation on the 
emotions and the treatment of spatial and temporal per- 
ceptions includes everything necessary for a first study of 
these sections of one of the youngest of the sciences. 


The Elements of Sociology. By Franklin H. Giddings. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 


Pror. Gipprnes is already known in this country as a 
writer on sociological problems. His larger book on The 
Principles of Sociology has already been translated into 
French, Russian, and Spanish ; and another volume on the 
Theory of Socialisation has been translated into Italian. A 
new volume by an authority who exerts so wide an influence 
is sure of a careful and sympathetic examination. It is 
only in recent years that it has come to be recognised 
that the aggregation of men into societies is governed 
by certain laws which become every year better defined 
and more thoroughly understood. There is, moreover, 
a growing tendency to attach a proper importance, in 
schemes of education, to a training in the duties of citizen- 
ship; and those teachers who recognise the necessity for 
some attempt to so instruct their pupils that they may 
take an intelligent part in the work of the community to 
which they belong will be well advised in acquainting 
themselves with what Prof. Giddings thinks should 
properly be included in a school course for boys and girls 
during their last terms at school. 


By G. F. Stout. 
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Prize-Day Platitudes. 


To the radically minded educationist the annual prize 
distribution in our public schools is one of the saddest 
of educational functions. Many of those who listened 
to the popular platitudes of the prize distributions 
at the end of last term, and, while they listened called 
to mind the voice of Reform now crying in the educa- 
tional wilderness, must have been deeply depressed by 


a sense of the wrong-headedness of the whole proceed-' 


ing of prize-giving as it is—the false ideals held out 
to adolescent youth and the false rewards recommened 
to their imagination as an equivalent for misspent energy. 
Not that any blame attaches to the pupils, who act and 
believe as they are taught to act and believe, or the dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen who preside at these 
functions and do their level best to shake the false 
beliefs out of the minds of the prize-winners and 
replace them by nobler ideals and aspirations of a purer 
nature than those by virtue of which the prizes are won. 
The blame lies at the door of corrupt traditions and an 
unscientific system, which attaches infinitely more import- 
ance and value to the instruments of education than to its 
ultimate object and purpose. The truth of this indictment 
—by no means a new one—is thrown into relief by three 
assertions made by speakers at the recent prize-givings. 
The Rev. George Richardson, on retiring from the 
position of second master at Winchester College, ven- 
tured the prediction ‘‘that in fifty years’ time even some 
of the great public schools will be mixed schools for boys 
and girls.” Lord Rosebery, speaking at Epsom College, 
said ‘the first and primary object of every school was to 
turn out men If a school succeeded in that, then 
he, for one, put all the studies of science, classics, and 
mathematics in the second position.” Prof. J ebb, speaking 
at St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, said: “If the 
best educational use was to be made of school time, a boy 
must have his intelligence and imagination trained by 
literary study . . . using the word literature in the largest 
sense, to include the best British books and the history of 
our own country. He strongly advocated the teaching 
of poetry in schools.” These three remarks at once 
touch three characteristic weak spots in our educational 
system, and point to three great aspirations of the new 
education. From a false notion of manliness, coupled with 
an equally false notion of womanliness, we deprive both 
boys and girls of the benefits to be derived by contact of 
the distinctive virtues of manhood and womanhood. In a 
blind race after scholarship so called, we neglect the 
culture of true wisdom and forget that the function of 
the public school is, not to turn out a few intellectual prodi- 
gies, but to make every single boy or girl it contains a 
wise, capable, and worthy man or woman. Lastly, deluded 
by the will-o’-the-wisps of science, commercialism, and 
similar partial developments of the child’s mind, we forget 
utterly to give prizes for that all-round culture which can 
only be produced by the study of literature in the wide 
definition given by Prof. Jebb—prizes for manliness, 
gentleness, unselfishness, patience, courage, common sense, 
handiness—in a word, for real wisdom and worth.—TZhe 
Educationa! Review. 
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“One of the best selling books of the season.” 
Vide special report in ‘‘THE BOOKMAN.” 
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“LIGHT FROM THE EAST,” 


OR, THE WITNESS OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY. 
Contains OVER 330 IniusTrarions (30 Prares CoLovurep). 


Professor SAYCE, LL.D., writes :— 

“This is a book which ought to be in the hands not only of every Oriental 
archeologist, but of every student of the Old Testament Scriptures as well. 
Nothing like it has ever been published. A)l the appliances of modern science 
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“David Harum. 
An Enquiry. 

Tne name of Noyes Westcott bears no significance in 

England. Even -the careful student of literary organs, 

the man who can follow intelligently the allusiveness of 


our most encyclopzedic chroniqueurs, would scarcely recog- 
nise it. Butin America this banker who began to write 














NOYES WESTCOTT, AUTHOR OF *‘ DAVID HARUM.” 


at the age of fifty and finished his first book on his death- 
bed, is universally famous as the author of a novel whose 
success is likely to eclipse even that of 7Zri/by. Some two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of David Harum have 
been sold within a year. Among ourselves such a record 
would be impossible for any work appealing, as David 
Harum certainly does, to what it is convenient to term the 
educated classes, the classes which support the best maga- 
zihes. In the United States, that riesenheim, though all 
things are possible there, a like phenomenon cannot occur 
more than a few times in a century. To give a just 
idea of its singularity is difficult, for the meaning of 
figures may not be conveyed by words. In literature the 
phrase “‘a quarter of a million” is a phrase merely, as a 
‘‘ billion ” is a phrase in geology. To grasp it, comparisons 
must be used. Let us observe that as many copies of 
David Harum are bought in a couple of months as of, say, 
The Jungle Book in five years. 

If David Harum contains any surprise, it is, not that the 
= should be so easily pleased, but that an amateur of 
etters should have been able to produce such good work, 
and that such good work should be so widely appreciated. 
Noyes Westcott may have been an everyday person, which is 
to say, a non-spiritual person, seeing what he saw with every- 
day eyes; he may have been heedless of the subtler mani- 
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festations of beauty; he may not have discovered with 
de Maupassant that words have souls, or with Flaubert 
that sentiment is the devil. David Harum remains—David 
Harum will probably remain for some years—a convincing 
and delightful creation, and, in the sense that it sticks in 
the memory, a memorable one. 

Though he is a mere beholder of such direct action as 
the novel contains, David actually constitutes the whole 
book. He is the book. Without him there is nothing, 
unless it be his sister and housekeeper, old Mrs. Bixbee, 
who is really part and parcel of him—his necessary com- 
plement. I have called him a creation. The charm of the 
character-drawing in a work of fiction may lie in the 
manner of revealing a familiar type, or it may lie in the 
native originality and attractiveness of the character pre- 
sented. In the first case the reader’s pleasure is «esthetic ; 
in the second it is partly wsthetic and partly “of the 
human heart,” in varying proportions. In the first case 
the author’s achievement is chiefly a portrait; in the 
second it is chiefly a creation, though here also (some 
authors are lucky) it may be chiefly a portrait. Whether 
Noyes Westcott found David Harum or created him I do 
not know. Nor is the fact so important as it may seem, 
since fiction is more properly concerned with presentation 
than with the creation of unusual types (else were Dickens 
the greatest of all novelists). The important fact is, that 
David Harum, the character presented, has, apart from 
any art or skill of presenting, an extraordinary fascination 
and delectability, and that the success of the book is less 
literary than something else—call it a success of humanity. 

David Harum, the rustic banker of Homeville, in New 
York State, has many qualities. As a banker, of course, 
he is gifted with shrewdness; but his genius for mercantile 
transactions, surpassing that of a banker, rises to that of a 
horse-dealer. Banking was his vocation, horse-dealing 
his recreation—a recreation at once exciting and profitable. 
Horse-dealing gave scope for those other gifts of wit, 
humour, and retort, which he possessed to such a remark- 
able degree. In effective retort he never failed. When 
taxed with attempting to buy a horse on the Sabbath, he 
replied: ‘‘ The better the day the better the deal.” That 
was a fair sample of his deadly impromptus. Really 
literate, he delighted, as many literate people do, to use 
the most outrageous dialect, the most monstrous slang. 
If a young lady pleases him, he expresses his appreciation 
thus: “That girl o’ your’n, if you don’t mind my sayin’ 
it, comes as near bein’ a full team an’ a cross dog under 
the wagin as you c’n git.” Nearly the whole of his talk 
is stable slang of an inspired kind; and the invariable 
humour of his reminiscences often serves to disguise, or to 
distract attention from, his superbly dishonest attitude in 
a horse-bargain. Within the bank his uprightness was 
unquestioned. On the road or in the stable-yard he 
abandoned all codes save his own, for he regarded horse- 
dealing as an affair set apart—the one unique thing lying 
outside the scope of the Commandments. 


A hoss-trade ain’t like anythin’ else. A feller may be 
straighter ’n a string in ev’rythin’ else, au’ never tell the 
truth—that is, the hull truth—about a hoss. I trade 
hosses with hoss-traders. They all think they know as 
much as I do, an’ I dunno but what they do. They hain’t 
learnt no diffrent anyway, an’ they’ve had chances 
enough. If a feller come to me that didn’t think he 
knowed anythin’ about a hoss, an’ wanted to buy on the 
square, he’d git, fur’s I knew, square treatment. At any 
rate, I'd tell him all ’t I knew. But when one o’ them 
smart Alecks comes along and cal’lates to do up old Dave, 
why he’s got to take his chances, that’s all. 


David Harum, however, is not, as many paragraphers have 
loosely stated, a mere collection of horse-stories. A few are 
told at the beginning of the book, but they cease at page 21, 
and then there is no semblance of a horse-story till page 228: 
The middle and larger part of the book, since there is 
very little direct action except at the beginning and the 
end, consists of David’s gossip about the past—talk so 
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miscellaneous as to indicate plainly that the author was 
several times at a loss how to impel forward a plot which 
obstinately refused to make progress of its own accord. 
Much of this reminiscence is, in essence, extremely senti- 
mental. Indeed, after its humour and half-cynic wit, the 
book is most remarkable for its sentimentality. Sixty 
pages are given to the recital of a Christmas Day saturated 
with ‘‘seasonableness” ; of these sixty, twenty describe 
the dinner. And the episode of David’s magnificent 
requital to the widow of the man who had taken him, as 
a tattered starving boy, to the local circus and filled him 
up with gingerbread, is a vast orgy of sentiment—deli- 
cately served, be it said. This episode, quite the best- 
imagined thing in the novel, must have had much to do 
with its popularity. 

When we leave David Harum, who is the spectator of 
the story, and come to the story itself, we find that Noyes 
Westcott has merely imitated, but imitated very well, the 
latest fashion in novels of American society. There are 
a dozen regular contributors to Harper’s, the Century, and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal capable of recording the courtship 
of John Lenox precisely as Westcott has recorded it. No 
doubt this fact has steadied the book, adding respectability 
to its credentials, and preserving it from the risks incident 
to entire newness. Howells, Davis, and Sara Jeannette 
Duncan: mix them, and you will obtain at once that 
atmosphere of luxury, correctness, cosmopolitanism, dadt- 
nage, and nicely tempered passion which is served out by 
the great publishing firms at the beginning of every 
month. They are marvellously alike, these unexception- 
able tales: Fifth Avenue, Italy, saloon deck of the Oceantc— 
and the special atmosphere: there you have it. Asina 
thousand others, so in David Harum. 

In England David Harum has aroused very little atten- 
tion. Novels which excite America seldom or never meet 
with anything but indifference here. The reason usually 
is, either that they are imitations (a little weak, but wholly 
unashamed) of styles distinctively English (this applies 
especially to historical novels), or that they are quite 
beneath our standard, American taste being as yet behind 
our own. But neither of these charges can be enforced 
against David Harum. It owes nothing to English models ; 
and it is at once capable and modest, certainly superior to 
several conspicuous English successes of recent months. 
Why, then, should it not have succeeded here as in America? 
The answer is not forthcoming. The main causes operating 
against success were, perhaps, extremely subtle in character, 
scarcely to be seized. Without doubt the “ society” part 
of the book, while helping it in America, would hinder it 
in England, but not, I think, seriously. The explanation 
lies elsewhere. Of one thing I am convinced, that David 
Harum himself would have enchanted these isles if he had 
been properly introduced to them. Had Noyes Westcott been 
fortunately “discovered” in the right quarters, had his 
book been nicely heralded, had it been backed by a suffi- 
cient moral force, had fifty little things happened—then the 
fame of David Harum might have filled the country. 

E. A. B. 


Reflections of a Drunkard on the Banks of the 
Rhine. 


(From the French.) 
How glorious is this Universe— 
But why, O Lord, amidst the scene 
So much plain water intersperse ? 
More pleased by far would I have been, 
If ’stead of water’s vapid sheen 
Rolled wine in generous floods of red 
Along the ancient river’s bed. 
Yet not to make an element 
Of Wine perhaps was kindly meant— 
In this the Lord has prudence shown, 
J would have drunk the World alone. 
PAUL SWINBURNE. 
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Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism. 
I1I].—* Phyllida; or, The Milkmaid.” 


As Le Petit Journal des Refusées was a reaction from the 
Lark, in the direction of unbridled nonsense and uncon- 
ventionality, so Phyllida was an effort to give scope to 
literary ideas of the more critical sort, which were too 
formal to be tolerated in our monthly. The Zark eschewed 
criticism of any sort, and ignored the mention of current 
literature. The purely literary topic had no place in its 
pages, and the “local colour” of San Francisco received 
scant notice. To have our say, then, as others used: to 
build from the nucleus of Jes jeunes a literary coterie in 
California, that had recidivated from its former distinc- 
tion as the birthplace of so many successes in letters, 
Phyllida ; or, The Milkmaid was founded. 

It seemed to us that it was possible to obtain a popular 
favour for a small folio, semi-monthly sheet, which should 
contain lithe and sinewy comment, gossipy chatter, causerte, 
and reviews, “devoted to literary topics, and reflections 
upon the doings of the town.” Had it indeed been all 
that, it might have succeeded, but we were not content to 
be formal; we cared at heart nothing for criticism, and 
less for the topics of the town! We had but little to say, 
yet it was our dream to revive the art of the pleasant, 
personal “short essay” of Addison and Steele. We fell 
into the fault, too, of exploiting California’s claims to 
greatness, of which the world has had overmuch promise, 
and we damned the enterprise at the outset by a league 
with the recognised orthodox Jittératewrs, who had no 
sympathy with our aims, and who surfeited us with dull 
and sleepy monologues of the Chair. 

Nor was this the whole of our indiscretion, for it was 
our wild whim to enlist Society patronage, and make 
Phyllida a test of culture on the coast: a paper that should 
be “taken up” by the mondaines, and become the talk of 
fashionable dinner-parties. Not that we were bitten with 
social ambitions, ourselves ——I ery you mercy — but 
such a start might well have sent our Phyliida sailing into 
prominence off-hand. And so we must needs be off with 
our own rattle- pate manners and methods, and begin 
proselytising for aristocratic contributors. The practice is 
not unknown in London, I believe, but it was com- 
paratively new in the United States. 

My three interviews with young ladies of boasted clever- 
ness in a certain class of what is known in San Francisco 
as “Society ” were amusing, though of little profit to the 
proposed bi-weekly. They appeared to be flattered by the 
invitation, and it seemed that they were not without 
literary aspirations (in America it is common to term a 
person “ literary” if he reads books), but at the prospect 
of seeing their reviews printed they were not unpleasantly 
nervous. To obtain the privilege of signed communica- 
tions, then, was absolutely impossible. ‘They were afraid 
of ridicule, and deprecated their abilities. We did not 
insist too much upon quality of style, but it was useless 
to print anonymous commonplaces, and this feature of the 
scheme fell through, except for a review signed ‘‘Celestine 
X.,”” about which the less said the better, for the secret of 
its authorship shall never be disclosed. 

However Phyllida’s matter fell short of our anticipa- 
tions, her manner and dress were above reproach. e 
made up the sheet (it was a four-page paper, eight inches 
wide by eleven inches high) in the manner of the old 
Tatler, printed in the typographical style of 1702, with the 
old fashion of spelling, the italics, the ‘‘ small caps,” the 
long ‘‘s,” all complete. We ran catchwords in at the turn 
of the leaf, we designed antique initial letters, we made 
free use of quotation marks—in short, it was a revival in 
every way consistent, except for the dreariness of the text. 
Our types were especially cast for us from matrices one 
hundred and fifty years old, from Caslon’s old Philadelphia 
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faces, and the whole was printed on a smoke-coloured 
imitation hand-made paper, beautiful to look upon. 

For the reason of the title, I can do no better than quote 
the first article that appeared—to wit: 


‘* Dedicated to PHYLuipA, gentle Patroness of this Sheet 
—who, in the Guise of Rustick Milkmaid, shall look into 
these Pages, to find the Fruit of my Promise, & the 
Justification of my Boast :” 


‘When you flouted me, my dear PHYLLIDA, upon my, 


vaunts of the 7'aste and Culture of this Place, & of that 
Candle, hid in a Bushell, in such sore Need of Snuffering 
—my Heart was heavier than my /eplys. I put on a bold 
enough Front, but I fear my Bragging was but a vain 
Thing in your Ears. But when you offer’d to put my 
Claims to the Proof, your Taunts inspir’d me, where your 
Indifference fail’d, & so I challenge your Purse, as you 
have dar’d my Wit. Indeed, you have the lighter Burden 
to bear in our Eaterprise, PHyLiDA, for the Bills you 
shall have to pay, will be neither so many, nor so im- 
portant as the Persons it is my Part to meet, that the name 
of CALIFORNIA may not be forever a By-Word & a 
Hissing.—And while I shall have the Town by the Ears, if 
I fail, you shall rest Undiscover’d, & safe to twit we with 
my Disrepute. Yet if I shou’d prove my Point, I may not 
do the Same by you, who shall then be magnify’d into a 
Patroness of the Arts/....... te 


This was a brave enough beginning, and, had we 
secured our patroness Phyllida, we might have gone on 
with the venture. We had, indeed, hoped to secure a 
supporter in this way—some wealthy dilettante with a 
local pride, who should find it worth her while to see us 
through in the experiment. As it was, no one betrayed 
the slightest curiosity as to Phyllida’s personality, and 
after two numbers, the second far duller tian the first 
(and with all the charming anachronisms of typography 
Bowdlerised, that our critics might read the more readily 
our inanities), Phyl/ida committed suicide, with no fare- 
well, and few regrets. 

We had a boy of fourteen in the office to set up the 
paper, and pull proofs, and I doubt if the training we gave 
him in obsolete typography will ever profit him. We had 
rules for the use of the apostrophe in past participles, the 
initialing of substantives, the italicising of important 
adjectives, and the spacing out of proper names. I doubt 
if he ever learned them, however, by the look of a corrected 
proof in my scrap-book—all that was ever done on Number 
Three. 

We were badly prepared, both in money and in brains, 
for the effort to revive California’s literary renown, or to 
create a “centre.” Before I left the town we destroyed 
several thousands of copies, so that now a Phyllida is worth 
more than she was in the blush of her youth—but for 
reasons quite different than we had hoped. But, mortify- 
ing as was our failure, we had, at least, achieved two 
numbers of a paper whose title did no¢ begin with ‘‘ The.” 
But the day for the renaissance of the light essay has not 
yet come in California. 

Getetr BurcEss. 








Things Seen. 
The Pink Man. 


Wuar is it, I wonder, that makes me just now so suddenly 
and so clearly recall the pink man? He kept a shop, 
or rather a stall, in Florence, in the Via Maggio, and, 
thirteen years ago, two of us used to buy fruit of him. 
It was a little sloping cavern of a shop, open in front 
like a child’s toy, and the rosy, apron-girded man used 
to stand in the doorway, looking like the freshly painted 
wooden proprietor. It was Adela who named him “the 
pink man,” and no one now remembers him by that title 
except me. I think the pink man would have been a 
little hurt if we had passed homeward three days running 
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without pausing to make a purchase. Is he living somo- 
where still, I wonder, a stout and elderly Italian, and 
has he kept any remembrance of the two foreigners who, 
for three months, thirteen years ago, used to pass and re- 
ee his shop daily? He cannot remember, for he never 

new—our Italian being unequal to the explanation— 
how cruel a disappointment he sold to us in those white, 
dried figs. The point was that our English palates detested 
the flavour of aniseed, which in those days pervaded the 
whole Florentine cuisine. Biscuits, unless bearing the 
stamp of Huntley & Palmer, preserves of every kind, and 
all cakes of unfamiliar aspect, had gradually been abjured. 
Fruit, however, we had not learned to distrust; and we 
bought cheerfully from the stock of the pink man a dozen 
or so of small, pale, flattened figs. But as we ate them 
beside our crackling wood fire we stared at each other 
‘with a wild surmise, silent.’”” Could it be, or was imagina- 
tion playing tricks upon us? Were we verily haunted 
by the phantom of aniseed ? Narrower inspection revealed 
that the figs had each been split open, one, two, three, 
four aniseeds pressed into the soft interior, and the split 
halves neatly closed again. Of course we extracted the 
remaining aniseeds, but the offending flavour lingered, 
and dried figs, too, had to vanish from our menu. 

My little Veronica, you whose eleven years begin to 
bring an interest in the wider world; you whose dream it 
is to see Italy, one day, perhaps, your young feet will 
pass, beside my aging ones, between the tall houses of the 
Via Maggio; I shall show you the low shop, and say: 
“There the pink man used to be—it was a fruit-shop 
then.” Or, perhaps, the shop will be gone. I shall look 
uncertainly at the new, white Parisian houses, and say: 
‘‘Tt must have been about here,” We shall seek else- 
where for dried figs with aniseeds in them; and Veronica’s 
smiling youth will receive a little impression, and hold a 
little memory, fainter than ours. 

Florence is changing, they tell me; the old market 
square with the gay display of straw hats and coloured 
handkerchiefs is gone; and Veronica’s memory will hold 
no picture of that cook-shop, facing the fountain and the 
metal boar, where we used to see chickens revolving visibly 
on triangular spits, and brass dishes shining brightly from 
a dark background. For Veronica, perhaps, there will 
some day bea Florence haunted by my ghost, as for me 
there is a Florence haunted by Adela’s. For me her figure 
walks rather in the Via Maggio, where it dwelt for threo 
months, than in London where she dwelt so long. You, 
my little Veronica, when we go together to Florence, will 
see before you your future—as we saw ours then; but I 
shall see my past, and Adela, and the old fruit-shop and 
the phantom of the pink man. 


A Chance Meal. 


Tuy waved me upstairs and into the coffee-room. There 
I found Gladys at lunch with her governess, in the act 
of being denied another piece of honeycomb. The 
room had a bay window, like a great mild eye over- 
looking the sun-steeped village, and as I gazed, drumming 
upon the sash, suddenly round the corner came—what do 
you think ?—a bear, a great, brown, slouching, dusty 
bear. Save for that bear and his keeper, who wore a blue 
blouse and carried a cornet, the village was deserted, 
empty as a gleaned field. When they reached the strip of 
green in front of the inn window, the keeper sounded the 
cornet. Thereupon the bear rose upon his hind legs and 
bowed to the village. ‘Dance! Shoulder arms! Turn 
summersault like drunken man! Kiss me!’—ponder- 
ously the poor beast puzzled through his tricks, when 
Gladys suddenly clapped her hands; her blue eyes 
danced : 

*‘O la pauvre béte! Laisse-moi lui donner quelque chose 
pour son diner, Ah! La! La! Du miel! Les ours 
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aiment le miel. Je te prie, chere Mademoiselle. Je te 
prie?” With that she placed what remained of the 
honeycomb on a piece of paper, and, beckoning to the 
keeper, cried: ‘C’est pour votre ours, Monsieur!” The 
honeycomb was prize honeycomb, the pick of a flower 
show ; the bear was old and grey, a veteran in plain living. 
And here suddenly on a hot, stupid day, just like a 
thousand other hot, stupid days, a piece of exquisite honey- 
comb, big as one of his knees, falls from the clouds, and 
he is bidden eat. 

Well, the old fellow ate—leisurely, lovingly, from his 
master’s hand—and when he had finished the keeper 
threw away the paper and called for beer—for himself. 
While his face was buried in the mug, a bee, then two, 
then three, then a company began to gather about the 
piece of paper smeared with the remains of the honeycomb. 
And the bear saw them, saw their intention through and 
through. He pulled at his chain, but the keeper held him 
fast. The bees circled nearer to the paper. One of them 
had even settled upon it, when the bear’s paw issued 
slowly along the dusty ground. It reached the paper. In 
another moment paper, smear of honey, bee were all in 
the bear’s mouth. He looked up at me. 

I still maintain he winked. 


Ibsen: Beau and Gentus. 


Twat very bright American magazine, The Book Buyer, 
prints this month a character-sketch of Henrik Ibsen, 
which has special interest on the eve of the production of 
his new play. ‘The author, Mr. Perriton Maxwell, has 
looked at the dramatist through keen irreverent eyes, and 
this is how he sees him : 


“ He is the most interesting personage in the Norwegian 
capital—and Ibsen before anyone is conscious of that 
fact. Down the Karl Johann’s Gade to the Grand Hotel 
he walks every day, rain or shine; when the weather is 
particularly inviting he pays two daily visits to the hotel. 
On such days he appears punctually at one in the after- 
noon and again at eight in the evening. Ibsen is above 
all things a methodical man. His life is ruled by the 
clock. He has his own table in the gallery overlooking 
the garden, and the minute he arrives a mute but well- 
trained waiter places before the shaggy philosopher a 
bottle of brandy and another of soda. This is the 
author’s favourite stimulant, and two glasses of the 
liquor his limit at a sitting. With the care of a druggist 
compounding a prescription he measures and mixes his 
drink, which he sips, a swallow at a time, with such per- 
fect regularity, that one can tell off by his action the lapse 
of each five minutes with no recourse to a timepiece. 
These daily libations seem to be the one consolation that 
life affords to Henrik Ibsen, whose ingrained melancholy 
impresses itself on all who get near enough to him to 
converse informally. 

Recently it was borne in upon this observing old man 
that those who haunted the public café of the Grand Hotel 
were, in the main, his own fellow-countrymen, and that if 
he was to be seen by travelling Englishmen, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, it would be necessary 
to take up his post in the hotel proper. Accordingly, he 
chose for himself a table in a conspicuous part of the 
gallery, which overlooks the big garden, where all 
foreigners take their dinners, and thus it was possible 
to be ‘the observed of all observers,’ with no fear of 
being approached or inveigled into conversation. 

Having taken his seat, the dean of modern Norse 
literature arranges his newspapers, his hat, his spectacles, 
with all the fussiness of a stage spinster. Six pairs of 
eye-glasses are laid out in a row on the table. For every 
oo he reads he places a fresh pair of glasses on 
lis nose, always pausing to polish them and hold them to 
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the light. As he reads his newspaper, apparently absorbed 
in its contents, a close observer will detect the old man’s 
eyes roving from the printed page in the direction of the 
people who are looking his way. He is a sly old rascal, 
this Ibsen. If ladies are among those who are watching 
him, the ruddy face is at once lit up with the radiance of 
self-satisfaction. It is an ill day for Ibsen and the Grand 
Hotel when foreigners are few in the garden. But Ibsen 
is rarely without an audience, and the more this audience 
stares and flutters the more luminous becomes the old 
man’s countenance. a 

Dr. Ibsen’s life has been unhappy since earliest child- 
hood, and although success has come to him abundantly 
in his later days, it has come too late. He no longer 
has the capacity for enjoying the fame and wealth that 
are his. He must needs fall back upon himself for the 
greatest gratification of his personal desires. His whims 
and fads circle wholly around himself, and the circle is a 
narrow one. As a lad in the unattractive town of Skien— 
his native place—Ibsen’s life was sunless and poverty- 
pinched. Till he was past middle age he gained neither 
countenance nor encouragement in his own land; indeed, 
he was deemed a man of no ability at all. His work 
was derided, and over each new day hung the pall of 
bitterest adversity. . . . In the face of his cloudy past it 
is not, therefore, surprising that Henrik Ibsen is misan- 
thropic and shrouded in his own conceit. With so little 
that is genuinely joyous in his life, there is nothing left 
but the creature comforts and the superficial adulation of 
a few sight-seeing foreigners. Fiaame—even in literature 
—is surely not founded on the hasty scrutiny of one’s 
person by a handful of Cook’s tourists; but this sort of 
thing brings complacence to the mind of Henrik Ibsen. 

Knowing that the moment he leaves his house in Chris- 
tiania he will become the centre of interest along the 
streets, he is always careful to dress for the occasion. It 
would add another wrinkle to his brow to discover a button 
missing from his coat or a blur on the beaver of his tall 
silk hat. He is the Brummel of Norse letters. His 
clethes are made of broadcloth of fine texture; his tailor 
is the best in Christiania. He always wear a ‘tile’ of 
metallic smoothness. His boots are of patent leather. 
Toilet articles he carries about with him always and every- 
where, and frequently he brings them into requisition in 
the most public places. While on exhibition in the hotel 
garden in full view of a cosmopolitan throng it is no 
uncommon act for him to take from his pocket a comb or 
brush and caressingly stroke his famous white whiskers, 
or lift to a greater height his equally famous white 
pompadour locks, standing straight up in the air like a 
miniature Mont Blanc. He has a trick of brushing his 
hat with the sleeve of his coat. Now and then he pauses, 
looking long and earnestly into the opening of his head- 
piece. He presents at such times the picture of a leonine 
sage of the Sagas deep in the maze of some vast problem 
of the cosmos. It is all a mistake; it is Ibsen critically 
viewing Ibsen. There is a mirror fastened in the 
bottom of his hat, and he is looking after the twist of 
his cravat. 

But when Ibsen, the author, has formulated the scheme 
for a new drama, and determines to weld and mould it 
into form, then occurs his metamorphosis from fop to 
workman—a workman oblivious of the whole wide world, 
its peoples, and its passions. The butterfly goes back to 
the chrysalis; the feasting crowds at the Grand Hotel can 
no longer feast their eyes on Henrik Ibsen, nor watch him 
stroke his whiskers and sip brandy and soda at five 
minutes’ intervals. . . . He eats, sleeps, lives alone... . 
Thus lives the real Henrik Ibsen, a two-sided man of 
letters, one all frills and foppery, vain, supercilious, 
childish ; the other the thinker, the worker, a genius.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mr. Srannore Fores, A.R.A., with the aid of Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, has decided to open, in the Meadows 
Studios, Newlyn, a series of classes for serious students of 
art, whether men or women. The announcement will be 
received with great satisfaction by a large number of 
persons, if only because what may be called the master- 


and-disciple system of teaching has been so little practised ~ 


in England. It is, perhaps, a symptom of English 
unsociability that the studios of eminent painters have 
hardly ever been open during working hours to the 
learner. It can hardly be that Sir John Millais, for 
instance, had methods so high, secrets so sacred, that 
he could not communicate, in his own measure, to the 
young what Rubens, in his, communicated to Vandyck, or 
Carolus Duran, in his, to Sargent. The other alternative, 
that the British ‘“‘master” gave nothing to a disciple 
because he had nothing to give, is one which need not now 
be discussed. Prof. Herkomer's efforts at Bushey have 
been sufficiently successful to encourage a brother painter 
like Mr. Stanhope Forbes to do what he has done, and to 
do it at Newlyn, with a thousand advantages of locality. 
Newlyn, indeed, has given its name to a School of Painting 
in another sense—it has been the home of a group of 
artists, including Mr. Forbes himself, and his fellow 
Associate, Mr. Bramley, whose work has been, in its own 
class, the very salt of the Academy exhibitions for this last 
dozen of years. The leader of the Newlyn School is a 
teacher, a communicator, by temperament, mixing his 
brains with his paints, and putting, according to the 
phrase, his heart into his work. The first term of the 
new academy on the Cornish coast will open on October 
16, and the course will consist mainly of drawing and 
painting from the life. 





“Mr. Grapstone’s Farrn ”’ is the heading of a letter that 
one daily paper after another has obligingly put into print. 
It is signed, “‘The Translator of Christianity and Agnosti- 
cism,” and it says that Mr. Gladstone, who wrote a letter 
of approval to the Abbé Picard, the author of the original 
book, has, on that account, been accused—by what absurd 
person it does not appear—of “‘secret Romanism.” This, 
the English translator assures us, even at this date, is untrue. 
‘“‘T am tired,” he says, ‘of apologising for Mr. Gladstone. 
I regret that it should be so, but the fact remains that 
Mr. Gladstone was perfectly well satisfied with the 
Anglican Church.” All this sounds very flat; but a little 
vivacity may be given to it by the fact that the writer 
who thus signs himself ‘‘The Translator of Christianity 
and Agnosticism” is—Lord Llandaff, formerly Mr. Henry 
Mathews, Q.C., and Home Secretary. These apologies 
for the religion of Mr. Gladstune, which “tire” even 
the old political antagonist of his who now makes them, 
and certainly weary everyone else, have, however, a cer- 
tain method in their seeming superfluity. ‘‘The book,” 
adds the Translator, ‘“‘ which has caused so much excite- 
ment can be seen at most of the public libraries or obtained 
from the publishers (Sands & Co.).” The zeal of Lord 
Llandaff, himself a Roman Catholic, for the reputation 
of Mr. Gladstone as a consistent Anglican has been 
spurred, it seems, into activity by the advisability of an 
advertisement for the “exciting” translation. You never 
really know the resources of a Cabinet Minister—until he 
publishes a book. 


Tue death of Viscount Clifden, who was also Lord 
Dover, recalls a series of suits particularly painful in 
themselves and illustrating a phase of modern religious 
life. Mr.-Leopold George Agar-Ellis, as Lord Clifden 
once was, proposed marriage to the Hon. Harriet Stonor, a 
daughter of Lord Camoys. Theirs was one of those “ mixed 
marriages” which Cardinal Manning used to call ‘‘ Lucifer 
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matches”; for he was a Protestant and she the daughter 
of a house devoted to the Roman Catholic faith. But 
things were made easy for the lovers by the compliance of 
the bridegroom with the request of the bride that the 
children of the union, if any, should be brought up 
Catholics. 





Mr. AcAr-E tis was at that time member for Kilkenny, 
a name of proverbial contention, which was soon to be 
applied jestingly to the husband and wife, whose disagree- 
ments had their culminating tragedy in the husband’s 
determination to bring up his two children as Pro- 
testants. The mother’s conscience was involved; she 
appealed to the ante-natal agreement of the father as to 
their baptism and belief, but all in vain. And the 
law of England, invoked, and invoked again on appeal, 
decided that the father could not sign away his 
parental rights. The choice of his daughters’ religion 
rested with him, not with the mother who bore them. 
The situation was, no doubt, intolerable, and was one 
that even time could not heal. Years passed on; the two 
daughters married. Mr. Agar-Ellis succeeded to the 
peerage, and his wife, never ceasing to lament, turned her 
tastes and talents to various uses so that she might earn, 
as far as possible, an independence of her own. The late 
Mr. James Anthony Froude was always cited as a sym- 
pathiser with Mr. Agar-Ellis, and was said to base on this 
case a rhetorical passage in one of his books, in which he 
accuses the Roman Church of setting father against 
daughter, and daughter against father. 


Mr. Monrerrn, of Carstairs, is of Carstairs no longer. 
He has sold the family property in Lanarkshire, so long 
associated with his own name and with his father’s. The 
father and Tennyson were close friends at Cambridge, 
where Monteith was one of ‘‘ The Apostles” ; and, twenty 
years later, the Poet Laureate himself visited Carstairs and 
revived the old friendship. Of the two men, Mr. Monteith 
was the first to die. His son succeeded to the estate and 
to a fortune fully adequate for its maintenance. He had 
a large family, whom he sought to benefit by speculations 
on the Stock Exchange, but these were not so fortunate in 
their issues as he had hoped. An ex-Lord Provost of 
Glasgow is the new owner of Carstairs. 








GeneRAL Str WiturAm Burrter, who came to London 
to report himself at the War Office this week, is now back 
at Devonport, taking up the duties of his new command. 
The voyage of the Norman home from the Cape, with Sir 
William and Lady Butler on board, was a particularly 
favourable one, but it did not lack an incidental sadness. 
One night a young governess died, and was buried the 
next morning, Sir William Butler reading the service. 
“To see that poor little body,” says the private letter of 
one of the passengers, “tilted into the heaving, inky 
ocean, to be left in that utter solitude, was to see what I 
can never forget. The few flowers we had placed on the 
body floated for a few seconds amid the foam, and then 
disappeared also. We had a dance on board the next 
evening, and a concert the succeeding one, where I noticed 
that the piano was draped with the same Union Jack that 
had covered her bier.” 


Triolet. 

On, the world was rich last night, 
But it did awake so poor ;— 

Stars gone out in dreary light. 

Oh, the world was rich last night ! 

Dawn has spread the dazzling height 
Such a low and cloudy floor. 

Oh, the world was rich last night, 
But it did awake so poor ! 


From Winifred Lucas’s ‘ Fugitives.” 








Correspondence. 


The Late Master of Balliol and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, 


Str,—In The Letters of Benjamin Jowett, just published, 
there are two references to Mr. Herbert Spencer, which, 
with your permission, I shall briefly deal with. Writing 
to the present Master of Balliol, Mr. Edward Caird, the 
late Master speaks of ‘‘those repulsive people who only 
believe what they can hold in their hands—Bain, H. 
Spencer,” &c. The venerable ex-Prof. Bain would, I am 
sure, be greatly surprised when he read that sentence— 
so surprised that I shall expect him to take some notice 
of it in his forthcoming autobiography. Mr. Spencer’s 
surprise would be even greater, for he has been at con- 
siderable trouble to demonstrate that not only does he 
believe in more than he can carry in his hands, but that 
he firmly believes in more than he can carry in his head. 
The mystery of the universe is to him a real mystery 
altogether beyond his powers, and he merely professes to 
cope with the fringe of the great problem. With idealists 
like Dr. Jowett the case is different, for they believe that 
there is no mystery at all; that they can solve everything ; 
and that, in their own phraseology, all they believe can 
be carried in their hands. 

In another letter Dr. Jowett says: ‘‘ There is a fellow 
named Herbert Spencer, who knows a little of physical 
science, and gives back to scientific men their own notions 
in a more general form.” This absurd statement is not 
surprising, for it has been made so often by all sorts and 
conditions of men that the gates of hard facts seem unable 
to prevail against it, and nothing that I can say is likely 
to stifle the currency of a piece of pure fiction. Mr. 
Spencer had begun to work out the theory of evolution as 
a universal process years before Darwin and Darwin’s 
able exponent, Huxley, had written a line about the 
evelution of plants and animals; and the idea that he is 
merely an expounder and enlarger of other men’s thoughts 
is the purest fustian imaginable. 

We laugh at the medicine-man, and the réle he plays 
among primitive people; but our laughter is out of place, 
for the medicine-man still flourishes in our midst, and is 
actively employed. He is changed a little, but not extinct. 
He is no longer required to guard us against evil spirits ; 
but he is very much needed to guard us against teachers 
whose ideas do not fit in with our prepossessions and pre- 
judices, and who would open to reason the sacred regions 
of our impressions. And the modus operandi of the latter- 
day medicine-man is patent enough. The above is an 
example.—I am, Xc., 

Wituram C. McBary. 


Glasgow: September 12, 1899. 


Silly Prize Books 


Str,—I am a clergyman—no matter of what colour. 
Our church issues yearly a list of books from which prizes 
for its Sunday-schools are understood to be selected. Sir, 
if I had those books I would make a heap of them in some 
back-yard; I would drive a stake down through the midst 
of them, and to that stake I would nail a board bearing a 
plain and unmistakable description : ‘‘ Rubbish Shot Here !” 
Or, better still, I would have the compilers read steadily 
down the list of their precious books until it was medically 
certified that they pat approach no nearer the brink of 
insanity. We have been manufacturing little prigs per- 
sistently for many a year. Could any of your readers help 
me to something decent in the shape of a list of readable 
books for the Sunday-school ?—I am, &c., 

K. W. 8. 


September 13, 1899. 
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A Library for Children. 


Sir,—The correspondence respecting a Library for 
Children will soon close, and I venture to hope that you 
will then give a summary of the views of the various 
writers, with your verdict on the lists of books which 
they have contributed. The literary fairy tale is a product 
of the present day, and it seems to be thought indis- 
pensable for children. One correspondent implies that 
children’s imagination ought to be cultivated, and his list 
contains only fairy stories. But intelligent children, 
though earnest and serious, are highly imaginative, and 
plain food sometimes suits them best. Crockett’s delightful 
Sweetheart Travellers surely ought not to be wasted on young 
children, but reserved for an age when capable of appre- 
ciating its delicate humour. 

I remember, when a small child, I was required to recite 
a piece of grandiloquent prose. I obeyed, mechanically ; 
it was something about the brave barons, clad in armour, 
who met at Runymede. When I had finished, an old 
gentleman took me on his knee and related the story of the 
old woman who doubted the identity of herself and her 
dog. He must have thought me a very disagreeable child; 
I remained perfectly grave, and deeply humiliated at 
having been treated like a baby! Of course, I did not 
comprehend the wit and satire underlying the words. I 
must have met with many rebuffs since that day, but why 
is this one little incident of over eighty years ago so deeply 
impressed on my memory ? 

Of course, young children ought not to be allowed indis- 
criminate reading of the Bible or Shakespeare ; his plays 
were not accessible to me, but my precious Elegant Extracts 
contained copious selections, which I read with pleasure 
and committed to memory, though not so thrillingly 
delightful as Paradise Lost. 

To the pure all things are pure, and no young child ever 
took harm by looking into a book not intended for 
children. I would never have eaten a prohibited goose- 
berry nor read a prohibited book ; but no one ever directed 
my studies or gave any heed to them. I believe that no 
work read and understood in childhood is ever really lost, 
it remains in some corner of the little brain. The High 
School did not exist in my childhood, my parents fancied 
that they could not afford a governess, I had almost no 
education, yet since my marriage I have associated with 
the intellectually great ones of the earth in fair mental 
content. I have just taken up the stray volume of the 
Spectator which charmed me in the days gone by. It 
contains a great deal of what I could not have fairly 
understood ; but I only cared to read what was intelligible, 
and I still mystify my friends with the love story of 
Shalum and Hilpin when discussing the evils of pro- 
crastination. 

A lady writer in the Acapremy records the delight with 
which she read Vanity Fair—at that time she must have 
crossed the Rubicon of twelve—and the rapture still exists. 
Scott, the hero of my youth, is out of date—jin de siécle 
indeed! Vanity Fair versus The Bride of Lammermoor !— 
I am, &e., H. 8. M. 

Woburn Sands: September 12, 1899. 


Srr,—With reference to the correspondence under the 
above heading in your columns, may I call your attention 
to the absolute omission of Zsop’s Fables in all the lists you 
publish ? 

Surely such a guide to common sense “made easy” 
should not be allowed to drop into oblivion by the rising 
generation. 

My little girl (etat 12) sends the following as her list 
out of the books in her own or her brother’s (@tat 10) 
possession : 

1, Alsop’s Fables (L’Estrange). 
2. Struwwelpeter. 
3. Grimm’s Tales. 
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4. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
5. Black Beauty. 
6. Water Babies. 
7. H. C. Andersen’s Tales. 
8. A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. 
9. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
10. Arabian Nights. 
11. Alice in Wonderland. 
12. The Rose and the Ring. 
C. 8. H. 


S1r,—'the books that are “‘ in demand ”’ for children are 
not necessarily those which the children themselves love. 
The following is a list of those which two lonely little 
children in a remote country vicarage loved and read and 
re-read to the exclusion of many others which their own 
little library and the larger library of the grown-up world, 
to which they had free access, afforded : 


Swiss Family Robinson. 

The Rival Crusoes. 

Wild Flowers. Pratt. 

White’s Selborne. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (a very fearful joy). 
The Wide, Wide World. 
Countess Kate. Yonge. 

The Robins. Trimmer. 

The Fairchild Family. 

Heroes. Kingsley. 

Parent’s Assistant. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 
Struwwelpeter. 

Lamb’s Tales. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Ivanhoe. 

Guy Mannering. 

Marmion. 


In this list books for almost infants ranked with those 

which might seem to belong to more developed minds, but 

all were loved with no sense of incongruity. Portions of 

Shakespeare were also delighted in, but no complete play. 

—I am, &e.,  v 
September 12, 1899, 


Dante in English. 


Srr,— Your reviewer is not likely to increase the number 
of Dante readers by commending Cary to their notice. 
How many who might have come to care for Dante—the 
poet himself, his poetry, or his philosophy—must have 
found the Comedy vid Cary not only inaccessible, but 
positively repulsive--a frowning bastion. The fact is, 
we still wait for the translator of Dante who shall win 
disciples for the master. Longfellow’s translation quenches 
all the fire of the original; Norton’s modernity destroys 
its illusion ; Butler’s can only be enjoyed by continual 
reference to the Italian ; Shadwell’s Purgatorio reads almost 
like a parody; while Plumptre’ s is simply intolerable. 

Better than all for those ignorant of Italian is Mus- 
grave’s (Inferno) — although he is driven to play queer 
pranks with the original because of the exigencies of his 
verse system. But any of these is preferable to the 
oppressive dead-beat of Cary’s iambics.—I am, Xc., 

F. Kerrie. 

Clapham, S.W.: September 12, 1899. 

[I agree with Mr. Kettle that the ideal translation of 
the Comedy has yet to come. But I yet prefer Cary to the 
others ; for I think, with the poet to whom I referred, that 
terza rima is a fundamentally defective metre in English, 
nor do I relish the flat attempt to follow it without rhyme 
—on which it wholly depends. I dare not emulate that 
authority’s bold condemnation of the original metre—not 
being myself an eminent poet. But though Cary is no 


master of versification, he still keeps to honest English 
blank verse—for which I like him. But all this is im- 
material, 


My true point was, that Dante was too great 
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for his greatness to depend on mere verbal and metrical 


form; that he could impress himself on the reader in 
any decent translation. I first so met him—and was 
subdued despite “ bene s iambics.””—Your Reviewer. | 
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Announcements. 


A Preacher's Life, an Autobiography and an Album by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, may be expected in a few days. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish at the end of next week a 
portfolio of Twelve Portraits by Mr. William Nicholson. This 
portfolio contains, besides those already known—viz., H.M. 
the Queen, Sarah Bernhardt, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Roberts, 
James McNeill Whistler, Prince Bismarck, and Rudyard 
Kipling — the following new ones: HR. H. the Prince of 
Wales, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Henry Irving, W. E. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

The Memoirs of Victor Hugo, with a preface by Paul Maurice, 
and translated by Mr. John W. Harding, are also announced by 
Mr. Heinemann for publication in October. These Memoirs, 
as we have already stated, date back to 1825, when Victor 
Hugo witnessed the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims. 

Mrs. FLorA ANNIE STEEL’s new Indian novel, for which 
she has selected the title of 7'he Hosts of the Lord, will begin in 
the October number of the Pall Mall Magazine. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. Raven Hill. 





*,* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Acavemy can be supplied for 1s, each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. [23rd Edition, 
MARTIN the SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Sea- 


faring Folk. Illustrated, Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
{10th Edition, 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. 


Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. By JAMES F, 


COBB. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
[5th Edition. 





STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
“*Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and 
surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem 
to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.”— Spectator. 


Lerdon : 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; and 44, Victoria St., 8.W. 


Instructions and Medita- . 





AUTHOR’S EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE WORKS OF 


MARK TWAIN. 


ARK TWAIN is, all things considered, America’s greatest living writer, 

and the readers of his books all the world over must be numbered by 

the million; indeed, he has, with but one possible exception, the largest 

audience of any author now using the English language. This audience is 

made up of many varied publics ; and he bas attained his immense popularity 

because the qualities which he possesses in so high a degree appeal to the 
moods of so many different clesses of readers of all ages. 

Marx Twatn is constantly spoken of as ‘‘the world’s greatest humorist,’’ 
and it is undoubtedly as a humorist pure and simple that he is best known and 
best beloved. He is, however, much more than a favoured exciter of mirth; 
he is, indeed, many-sided. His readers find in him the entertaining story- 
teller; the picturer of old times and local conditions, mostly autot iographic, 
such as are recorded in his three great Mississippi Valley books ; the historical 
novelist, in romances the scenes of which are laid in Earope of the past, 
embellished by a fantastic setting; the rough-and-ready philosopher ; the keen 
and clever observer of passing events ; and the brilliant essayist. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that Marx Twarn is one among the greatest 
of contemporary makers of fiction,” says Mr. Andrew Lang; ‘'I claim for 
Marx Twatn a foremost place among the benefactors of the world,”’ writes 
Mr. W. T. Stead; and the undoubtedly growing appreciation of bis grest 
services, both as a humorist and a deep thinker on social problems, has created 
a widespread desire for a Complete Uniform Edition of his wntings ; in respense 
to which demand Messrs. Coarro & Winpvus have pleasure in announcing the 
publication of an Epit1row pz Luxe in 22 volumes, to be called 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, 

which it is hoped may be found worthy of the fame of its author, This edition 
will be illustrated, and will contain matter not hitherto included in any 
collection of his Works; it will be limited to 20 author’s copies and to SIX 
HUNDRED COPIES for sale in Great Britain and its dependencies; it will be 
published at the rate of one entire work per month, thore books extending to 
two volumes (see list below) being thus each issued in a complete form. The 
AUTHOR’S EDITION can be subscribed for only in sets, at 12s, 6d. net the 
volume ; and the First Volume of each Set will be Signgp ny THE AUTHOR, 

Early application is necessary in order to secure copies of this limited 
AUTHOR’S EDITION, orders for which will be allotted strictly in the order 
of application, 

The selection of Mr. Branpkr Mattuews to write a Biographical Criticism 
of Mare Twarn and his literary work will, it is believed, enhance the value of 
the AUTHOR’S EDITION. This Introduction will be included in the firet 
volume of the series, which volume will contain also a specially written 
Preface by Mask Twain. The arrangement of the twenty-two volumes will 


be as follows :— BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. Illustrated by 


PETER NEWELL. With Biographical Criticism by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. 2 vois. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. Illustrated by T. De Thul- 


STRUP. 2 vols. 


FOLLOWING the EQUATOR [“ More Tramps 
— ee by A. B, FROST, FREDK. DIELMAN, and 


ROUGHING IT. Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst 


2 vols, 
LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. [Illustrated by E. H. 


GARRETT. | vol. FICTION. 
THE GILDED AGE. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 


2 vols, 
THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. Iilus- 
trated by J. G. BROWN. 1 vol. 
Illustrated by E. W. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
PUDD’'NHEAD WILSON. Illustrated by E. W. 


KEMBLE, 1 vol. 
KEMBLE, 1 vol. 


THE PRINCE and the PAUPER. Illustrated by 


FRANK T. MERRILL, 1 vol. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE in KING ARTHUR'S 


COURT. Illustrated by DAN BEARD. 1 vol. 
JOAN of ARC. Illustrated by F. V.Du Mond. 2 vols. 
SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
Vol. I. Illustrated by F. B. Opper. 1 vol. 
Vol. II. Illustrated by A.B. Frost. 1 vol. 
Vol. III. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 1 vol. 
LITERARY ESSAYS. 1 vol. 


Subscribers to the AUTHOR'S EDITION will bave the opportunity of 
subscribing for any additional volumes of Mark Twatin’s Works that may be 
written and published in the same form subsequently. 

The type used will be large and clear, with ample spacing and generous 
margins ; whilst the Old Chester pure rag deckle-edged paper, light in weight 
and soft to the touch, has been manufactured specially for this edition, with 
the “‘Mark Twain” water-mark upon every sheet. The size of the volumes 
will be octavo (about 8} x 6 in, internal) ; and they will be bound ir a hand- 
some Holliston cloth with an artistic label on the back. 

As regards the Illustrations, artists whose previous work seemed specially 
to fit them for the different volumes have been chosen. The volumes will con- 
tain also Portraits of the Author, reproduced from photographs and paintings 
executed at as nearly as possible the same times as those at which the different 
books were written. These portraits will be either photogravures or etchings 
by Mr. W. H. W. Bicknell, and will include a reproduction of the latest portrait 
of Marx Twain, the work of the Italian painter Spiridon, painted at Vienna, in 
1898 ; this Mr. Clemens declares to be the best portrait he ever had. 


Copies may be ordered through all Booksellers. Prospectuses may also be had, 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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CHATTOaWINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Srecoxp Epition Just Reapy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 


** The story is admirable..... It has all the force and 
appeal of a geauine contemporary narrative, ampli- 
fied and idealised, to be sure, especially as regards the 
charact r of the fascinating heroiae. The brilliant 
young girl begins life asa beauty of St. Giles’s ..... 
and might have ended as a beauty of St. James’s... .. 
She is a delightful and charming creature .....The 
st ry from first to last does not flag in picturesque 
spirit and interest.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“‘An animated picture......che history of this per- 
plexing, vital, and alluring woman.”’—Daily News. 

** Jenny is one of thoss characters who take hold of 
us at once and inspire the reverence which perfect 
womanhood alone commands .....Taking the story as 
a whole, it is rarely that we come across one that 
gives so little opening for criticism, or ove that so 
cumplet ly captures the interest and sympathy of the 
reader.”-—Literary World. 


MRS. CRIKER’S NEW NOVEL 
On Sept. 28th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és, 


TERENCE. 


M. CROKER, Author of “ Beyond the Pale." 
With 6 Ilustratioas by Sidney Paget. 


By B. 


GEO, MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. 
By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “A Fluttered Dovecoie,”’ &c. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNDER 
FALSE PRETENCES. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author o! “ Dr, Endicott’s Experiment,” &c. 


“A really fascinating novel.’’—Acad-my. 


Now reidy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. 
By GEORGES OHNET, 

Author of “ The lronmaser,” 
Trans‘ateld by F, 


&e, 
ROTH WELL, B.A, 


MK 3, ANNIE EDWARDES’S 
On Sept, 23th. 


C.own 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


A PLASTER SAINT. 


By ANNIE EODWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Oa Sept, A NEW EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
FOR FREEDOM. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Au:hor of “The Incomplete Adventurer.” 


23th, 


CLARK RUSSEGL’S NEW BOOK, Shortly, 


Smal! quarto, cloth, 6s. 
THE SHIP: HER STORY. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With &0 Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright, 


Ou Sept, 28:h, A NEW EDITION, 
Crown ‘—— 33. 6d, 
CHOICE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN PJE: 
POEMS, STORIES, ESSAYS. 


With an Introluction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, 


London ; Cuatro & Winpvvs,111 St Martin’s Lane, W.C 


FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


Just Published, price 3s. €d., with numerous 
lllustrations. 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF HAWAII. 


How Fifty Years of Mission Work gave a Christian 
Nation t» the World Told for Young People. 
By ELLEN M. BRAIN, 
Author of “ Fuel for Missiouary Fires,” 





&e. 


NEW SERIES OF 2s. COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


With Illustrations. 
Just Pablishei, price 2s., cloth extra. 


A FAIR NORWEGIAN. 


By ANDREW STEWART, 
Author of “‘One False Step,” &c, 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Price 1s, 6d. each; or 2s. 6d, extra cloth gilt. 


KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. 


By Pro‘essor A. F. MURISIN. 
The Speaker says:—‘‘It is a fresh, independent, 
critival estimate o° the man who emancipated Scot- 
land from a thraldom which was almost worse than 


d.ath,” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


WILLIAM WALLACE. 
JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 


By E. 8. HALDANE, 
With Introduction by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
Being the 25th Volume of the Series, 
* A vivid picture of the man who indeed was of no 
common stamp.’’— Spectator. 





POPULAR VOLUMES OF THE 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Price 1s. 6d. each; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d.; 
Seven vois. in case, 10s. 6d, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hector C. Mac- 
PHERSON, 


“ One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.” 
Literary World. 


JOHN KNOX. By A. Taylor Innes. 


“There is a vision in this book as well as knowledge.” 
Speaker. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 
* A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series.” 
Look man, 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve Blan- 
TYRE SIMPSON 


* The story of his career reads like a romance” 
undee Courier. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 
GARET MOYES BL 


“Certainly one of the a charming biographies we have 
ever come across.” — look. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. By John Well- 


“ Its general picturesqueness is effective > ihe criticism 
is eminently liberal and souad.”—Scots Pictoria 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George 
SAINTSBU 
* Mr. ree ae ‘8 miniature is a gem of its kind.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Mac- 
LACHLAN. 


** Not only a charming life-story, if at times a pathetic one, 
but a vivid sagt in the romanc. of Aieiea," —Leeds Mercury 


DR. WHYTE’S “ APPRECIATIONS.” 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE: An Apprecia- 


tion. With some of the best —— md . the Physician's 
Writings. ALEXANDER 





Selected and Arranged 


WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt top, 2s. 


| FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 

| An Appreciation. With some Characteristic Passages of 

his Mystical and Spiritual Autobio raphy. Coltected aud 
Arranged by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Act linen, 

gilt top, 2s. 

| 


SANTA TERESA: An Appreciation 
With some of the best Passages of the Saint's Writings. 
Selecte’, Adapted, and Arranged by ALEXANDER 
WHYTS, D.D. Secoud Edition. 23 


| JACOB BEHMEN: An Appreciation. By 


ALEXANDER W HY TE, D.D. Paper covers, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth, 25. ; anes, © 2s. 61. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


21, Paternoster Square, E.C., and Edin urgh. 





MACMILLAN & CO'S 


LIstT. 


VOLUMES V. and VI. NOW READY, 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


Prose Writings of 
Rudyard Kipling. 


In 11 volumes, extra crown 8vo, red clcth, gilt tops, 
6s. each, 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and 


Other Storics. 


SOLDIERS THREE, and Other 


_ ae. 


A 8TRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL OF 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


110th Thousand in England and America. 


Richard Carvel. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Author of “ The Celcbrity.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


*“ The story is clever throughout.”"—Standard. 

“ Pull of good things.’ —Daily Telegraph. 

“An altogether readable and delighttul story...... 
Dorothy is charming; a heroine ot the guod old 
sort.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“We have not read a better book for many a day 
than ‘ Richard Carvel.’ ’— Speaker. 

“The book is one we can warmly recommend to 
readers who like to have their historical memories 
freshened by fiction.”—Guardian, 

** Has a fall and stirring plo: . ...A piece of work 
creditable bozh to his industry and his imagination,” 

Literature. 

“‘ Thera are some splendidly stirring scenes,” 

Pall Mali Gazetle. 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. By Jessie 
FOTHERGILL. 

‘'The story is extremely interesting from the first 
page to the last. It is along time since we have met 
with anything so exquisitely touching as the descrip- 
tion of Eugen s life wish his friend Helfen, It is au 


idy] of the purest and noblest simplicity.’ ° 
The Standard. 


12 vols., in box, 14s. net. 


POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED 


LORD TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 
12 vols., demy 16mo, 1s, net each vol, 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, bound in green cloth, price 2s, each ; 
bound in red cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, 
SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES 


A Life’s Secret. 


East Lynne. ; 
The House of Halliwell. 


The Channings. 


Mrs. * Halliburton’s Pomeroy Abbey. 
Troubles, Court Netherleigh, 


The Shadow of Ashlydyat. Tne Master of Greylands, 


LordOakburn’sDaughters |The Story of Charles 
Verner's Pridg, Surange. 
Roland Yorke. Ashley. 


Johnny Ludlow. First Bessy Rane. 


Series. Johnoy Ludlow. Third 
Mildred Arkell. Series. 
St. Martin’s Eve. | Orville College. 
Treviyn Hold. | Lady Grace. 
Georze Canterbury's Will,| Adam Granger. New 
Tue Red Court Farm, Editioa, 
Within the Maze, The Unholy Wish. New 
Elster’s Folly. | Edition. 
Lady Adelaide. Jobnny Ludlow. Fourth 
Oswald Cray. | Series. 
Johnny Ludlow. Second | Johnny Ludlow. Fifth 
Series. Series. 
Anne Hereford. |Jobnny Ludlow, Sixth 
Dene Hollow. Series. 


Edina, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lz, London, 





